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A SENSATION IN GERMANY. 
N Emperor-King administering, in the name of 
IX his ‘divine right,” a stinging rebuke, coupled 
with threats, to the nobility, because they are op- 
posing a liberal policy, is a curious spectacle. This 
is what has recently happened in Germany. Five 
months ago we set forth in these columns the im- 
portance of the commercial treaty concluded between 
Germany and Russia, by which the direful evils of a 
tariff war between those two countries had been hap- 
pily averted, and at the same time a friendlier feel- 
ing between the governments and nations had been 
brought about—an achievement which, following 
closely upon the heels of the boisterous fraternization 
between the French and Russians on the occasion of 
the visit of a Russian squadron at Toulon, had a pe- 
culiar political significance as an additional guaran- 
tee of peace in Europe. The Emperor had used all 
his power to secure the consent of the Reichstag to 
this treaty, while it had been fiercely opposed by the 
so-called Agrarian party, of which the large land- 
lords, especially the landed nobility, formed the most 
important constituent element. This party opposed 
the treaty because by it the protective duties upon 
agricultural products were seriously reduced in favor 
of Russia, in return for important commercial ad- 
vantages granted by Russia to Germany. It wasa 
liberal measure in the best sense of the term, and has 
not failed to bring forth excellent economic results. 
The opposition of the nobility to what he had em- 
phatically proclaimed to be lis policy seems to have 
excited the young monarch’s hot resentment, not 
only because it threatened to defeat one of his pet 
measures, and threatens still further trouble, but 
also because it came from a class of persons to whose 
support the monarch thought himself especially en- 
titled. He gave vent to his feelings at a great din- 
ner given on the occasion of a military parade in 
the province of East Prussia. In the first place, he 
struck from the list of the guests the names of some 
noblemen who had made themselves most conspicu- 
ous by their opposition. Then in his dinner speech 
he launched forth in great style. He denounced the 
opposition of Prussian noblemen to their King as ‘‘a 
monstrosity.” He denied that they had any right 
to oppose; they had only to follow when the King 
was at their head. He reminded them that his an- 
cestors had more than once curbed a refractory no- 
bility in the interest of the common weal. He de- 
elared that he would walk the path of his great an- 
cestors as a monarch by the grace of God, standing 
upon his divinely appointed authority as upon a rock 
of iron. He summoned them to rally under the ban- 
ner of his house in the fight for religion, morality, 
and order against the enemies of society, and to cling 
to the dynasty as the ivy winds round the oak-tree, 
adorning and protecting it; and he assured them that 
if they returned to their ancient fidelity he would 
graciously receive them and all would be forgiven. 
The most striking peculiarity of this extraordinary 
speech is that it reproves opposition to a liberal pol- 
icy with a set of arguments and invocations befitting 
only the most absolute of medieval absolutisms. To 
call the peaceable non-compliance of the nobility 
with the behests of the monarch a “monstrosity” and 
to deny the right of anybody, whether noble or or- 
dinary citizen, to oppose a measure submitted to a 
Parliamentary body, as the Russian treaty was sub- 
mitted to the Reichstag, appears like a flat denial of 
the very first principle of constitutional government— 
we might almost say of modern society. No wonder 
that all Germany pricked up its ears and asked, what 
does this mean? ‘Tl:e speech, if it were the Emperor's 
only utterance of this kind, might be explained on 
the theory that the Emperor knew the nobility were 
at heart absolutists, and that if he wished to make 
any impression upon them, he had to address them 
from a stand-point which really was their own, and 
which they might be expected to understand and ap- 
preciate. In the same manner might be explained 
the Emperor's allusions to the dealings of some of 
his ancestors with the nobility, which at times con- 
sisted in the hanging of robber-kniglts, and in other 
drastic measures against unruly nobles of a milder 
type. An appeal to such memories has, indeed, a 
singular sound in these days, when, in civilized 
countries, noble: as well as other people are suffi- 
ciently protected by law not to be exposed to any 
arbitrary punishment at the hands of the sovereign, 
except perhaps the loss of favors in the shape of 
court positions, or crosses, stars, and ribbons which 
monarchs have to bestow. The Emperor, however, 
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may have judged correctly that there are still mem- 
bers of the nobility to whom the loss of such favors 
is as serious a thing as hanging was to robber-knights 
three or four centuries ago. 

But, after all, the Emperor's speech cannot wholly 
be explained upon the assumption that he shrewdly 
adapted his arguments to his audience, for he has 
held similar language on other occasions when his 
audience was very different in character. The fact 
is that he sincerely believes in kingship by the grace 
of God. The divine origin of his power is with him 
a matter of profound faith. It is the very source of 
his sense of duty and of responsibility. His grand- 
father, WILLIAM I., held to the same doctrine, only he 
did not talk so much about it. With the old Em- 
peror it cropped out only occasionally, while the 
young monarch is fond of displaying it before the 
world. In truth, it is an article of the religious creed 
of the HOHENZOLLERNS. Only FREDERICK II., the 
great FREDERICK, may be supposed secretly to have 
smiled at it, while outwardly he kept it up as one of 
the tricks of the ‘“‘ king trade.” But it must be admit- 
ted that most of the HOHENZOLLERNS have seen in 
the assumed divine origin of their kingly power less 
a warrant for doing what they pleased for their per- 
sonal enjoyment than an obligation to work for the 
good of the people confided to them. They have not 
been lazy, self-indulging despots, but in most in- 
stances hard workers. And it is also a tradition of 
their house to make the well-being, not of the aris- 
tocracy, but of the poorer classes a special object of 
their solicitude. 

The young Emperor W1Lu1AM II. furnishes the 
sprightliest as well as extremest illustration of these 
family characteristics. There appear to be strange 
contradictions in his ways of speaking and of acting. 
No man can be more fond of soldiering than he. 
To bring the army and navy to the highest degree 
of strength and efficiency, and to appear in the rdéle 
of the supreme commander on the manceuvre-field, 
seem to be his favorite occupations. And yet there 
is no reason for doubting that he is absolutely sin- 
cere and most earnest in his endeavors to maintain 
the peace of Europe. Judging from the tone of his 
speeches, it might be supposed that he would to-mor- 
row get his troops together, disperse by force the 
Reichstag and the Landtag, set aside all constitu- 
tional forms, and seek to establish himself as an ab- 
solute ruler. But while his talk has been very ex- 
travagant, his acts have, on the whole, been charac- 
terized with due respect for existing institutions and 
laws, by earnest solicitude for the public interest, 
and by much good sense in the conduct of public af- 
fairs. There is, indeed, danger that his fondness of 
startling phraseology in public speaking and his 
nervous activity, which meddles with’ everything, 
may get him into serious trouble. It is certainly 
apt to impair the prestige of the crown as a power 
standing above political parties. It may have done 
so already. The young Emperor will probably learn 
in the course of time that absolutistic talk, even if 
uttered in behalf of a liberal policy, can do neither 
him nor anybody else any good; that it cannot for- 
tify his power; that it will hardly persuade the large 
land-owners to give up what they consider their in- 
terests; that it does not frighten the enemies of so- 
ciety, but that it may seriously disturb—as it seems 
to have done in this instance—the equanimity of the 
great body of liberal-minded citizens upon whose 
confidence and support alone a constitutional mon- 
archy, as well as any other political institution, can 
safely rest in these days of ours. 


REED AND McKINLEY REPUBLICANISM. 


Two Republican leaders who are avowedly can- 
didates for their party's nomination for the Presi- 
dency to be made two years hence have sounded 
their ‘‘key-notes.” They addressed audiences in 
Maine, taking advantage of the Gubernatorial cam- 
paign for that purpose. It was natural, it is true, 
that Mr. REED should address his own constituents, 
but it is evident that Governor MCKINLEY’s aid was 
not needed to carry the State for the Republicans, 
and that his speech was intended simply as a chal- 
lenge to his rival in that rival’s own bailiwick. 

These speeches are the only declarations that have 
yet been made of Republican policy for 1896. It is 
to be hoped, in the interest of the country, which 
longs for a party with definite ideas for the future, 
and for leadership that can be trusted to carry out 
pre-election pledges, that these are not the final 
words from the Republicans, and that the uncer- 
tainties and fogs that distract and becloud the.minds 
of Mr. REED and Mr. McKINLEY will, in the language 
of party conventions, render both of them “ unavyail- 
able.” It is certainly a far cry from what these two 
candidates have said to anything that bears the re- 
motest resemblance to statesmanship; for statesman- 
ship includes at least an appreciation of causes which 
are moving the popular mind in a well-defined di- 
rection. It ought to be the easiest of tasks for men 
who have had the experience which Mr. REED and 
Mr. McKINLEY have enjoyed to attain to an under- 
standing of why the voters are angry with the Dem- 
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ocratic party, which they greatly preferred only two 
years ago, and why the Republicans have what 
seems at present a most promising chance to clect 
the next President. And yet they are evidently in- 
capable of understanding political facts that lie on 
the surface, and that concern them quite as much 
as they concern any two men in the country. The 
attitude of each of them was described by Hosea 
Biglow many years ago: 


“Ez to my princerples, I glory 

In hevin’ nothin’ o’ the sort; 

I ain't a Whig, I ain’t a Tory, 
I'm jest a candidate, in short.” 


If the Republican party is to regain the confidence 
of the country in 1896 it must have principles, and 
if it nominates a man who is “jest a candidate,” its 
present hope is more than likely to be turned to bit- 
ter disappointment. 

The country is not aroused against the Democratic 
party because it has decreased some tariff duties, 
The Republican who deceives himself by thinking 
so will remain in the darkness of a past out of which 
the half-performance of the Democratic party has 
brought us. The great majorities for the Demo- 
cratic party in 1890 and 1892 showed clearly that 
the: people have made up their minds that tariff 
taxes should be reduced, and that raw materials 
should be placed on the free list. The people of 
the United States are not the feeble-minded children 
that some Republican politicians have assumed them 
to be, and they are not in the habit of rebelling 
against the party which they have placed in power 
because it keeps the promises on the faith of which 
it succeeded. The country. is enraged against the 
Democratic party because it has not fully carried 
out its pledges, because it has been dominated by 
the same influences that have for years controlled 
the Republican party, especially in the framing of 
the McKINLEY act, and because whatever there has 
been of good intention, sound principle, and morali- 
ty in the Democratic party has been made of no 
avail by the corruption, greed, and protectionism 
which have been permitted to rule. 

What the people of this country want is an end 
of the domination of trusts and monopolies that have 
obtained their power through protective tariffs. They 
want more rather than less reform of the tariff. 
They want less of the communism that employs the 
taxing power of the government for the enrichment 
of the Sugar Trust on the one hand, and for levying 
on the incomes of the thrifty on the other. They 
want less experimenting with their currency, a 
large majority of the intelligent and controljing 
members of the community knowing that the tend- 
ency of all this is to drag the United States down to 
the financial level of China and the weakest and most 
hopeless of the South American countries. 

What hope does the Republican party hold out 
that the country can satisfy its desires by placing it 
in power? So far as we are to judge from the 
speeches of these two candidates, absolutely none. 
Mr. REED has been coquetting with the silver-mining 
camps by suggesting reprisals on British commerce 
if the United Kingdom insists on remaining a sin- 
gle gold-standard country, refusing to enter into an 
international bimetallic arrangement. He scoffs at 
the Democrats; but his scoffing seems to be based on 
the fact that the Democrats are no better than the 
Republicans, and that the Sugar Trust has written 
its schedule in the GORMAN law just as all protected 
interests wrote their demands in the MCKINLEY act. 
Mr. McKINLEY himself has nothing to suggest. He 
talks, indeed, about protection, and is sure that this 
country cannot afford to abandon the protective pol- 
icy, but he is careful to intimate that times have 
changed, and that duties need not be so high as they 
were. Neither of them has anything to say in con- 
demnation of the income tax, and, in fact, the whole 
Republican party appears to be strangely timid in 
the face of that bit of class legislation. 

Is there no one in the Republican party who has a 
stronger, more confident, more hopeful ‘‘ key-note ” 
than has been sounded by these two candidates? Is 
there no one who has a keener sense of the needs of 
the time and of the conditions of political success? 
There are men in the Democratic party who possess 
both the wisdom and the principles the country de- 
mands, and if they succeed within the next two years 
in wresting control of their organization from Gor- 
MAN, BRICE, SMITH, and all that kind, the Republican 
party cannot count on the Democratic sits of to-day 
for the victory in 1896. There are some signs of 
promise in the Democratic party. The resolutions 
of Ohio Democrats denouncing Bricks, the evident 
hostility of many leading Maryland Democrats and 
Democratic organizations to GORMAN, are among 
them. Better still is the resolve of the bounty-hunt- 
ing protectionist sugar- planters of Louisiana to 
abandon the Democratic party and to unite with the 
Republicans. That secession will strengthen the 
Democratic party, for it will strengthen such men 
as the President and Mr. WILSON in its councils. It 
is best that men should seem what they are, and 

therefore the Louisiana planters ought to belong to 
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the party of protection, just as Senators SrEwaRT 
and JONES are best placed as Populists. They are 
Jess dangerous when they fight in the open. Never- 
theless, if the Republican party deserves these allies, 
deserves the support of the seekers after bounties, 
and is to remain the party of the trusts, it cannot 
expect to win the confidence of the people. If, on 
the other hand, it is to drift and grope, as Mr. REED 
and Mr. McKINLEY are drifting and groping, it is 
also doomed to failure. The country does not in- 
tend to face to the rear because the Democratic party 
has not advanced far enough, nor will it take a 
plunge in the dark after leaders who have no definite 
views of their own. 


THE COMMITTEE OF SEVENTY. 

In 1872 the citizens of New York rose in revolt against 

TweEEbD’s Tammany, as they are now rising against CROKER’S 
and Gitroy’s Tammany. Then, as now, the corruption of 
their municipal government had become unendurable to 
even the most placid, selfish, ease-loving, and indifferent of 
citizens. Men whose thoughts were generally centred on 
their own. occupations or pleasures ‘awoke to the fact that 
their property and their means of livelihood were at the 
merey*of a band of brigands who would plunder them as 
much as they dared, and that there would be no limit to 
their felonious courage if their victims showed no sign of 
resentment. Sensitive citizens, who were proud of their 
country, who respected themselves and revered the institu- 
tions under which they lived, who did their political duty 
and fulfilled their civic obligations,-were filled with shame 
because of the vulgar scandals, the gross corruption, that 
flourished at the metropolis of the republic, and were forced 
to admit that unless the gang-that was led by TWEED could 
be driven out of place and power, the democratic form of 
government was not suited to municipalities. 
; What followed the uprising against TWEED is matter of 
familiar history —so familiar that it is a sad mark of the 
city’s indifference to the object-lessons of its own history that 
the ghost of the memory of the convict ‘‘ boss” is so seldom 
invoked either to deter his successors or to encourage the 
good citizens of to-day. For the sake of those who have 
undertaken the task of ridding the city of its present rulers 
it is well to recall the achievements of the old Committee of 
Seventy. It forced Tammany to nominate for Mayor Mr., 
now Judge, LAWRENCE, a man who, while a member of the 
organization, had not been in favor with the TWEED ring. 
It elected Mr. HAVEMEYER against him. It also elected 
a Republican District Attorney, and defeated GunNiING S. 
BeprorD for City Judge. It elected seven Republican 
Aldermen and ten Republican Assistant Aldermen, Tam- 
many succeeding in electing only four Aldermen and eight 
Assistant Aldermen. And all this was accomplished not- 
withstanding the fact that independent Democrats, known 
that year as the Apollo Hall Democracy, ran a straight 
ticket. 

Why should not history repeat itself? Certainly the oc- 
casion is quite as grave. Municipal government in a de- 
mocracy is on trial in New York. Every city in the coun- 
try is interested in the outcome, for there is no city of size 
which has not its Tammany, its CROKERs and GILRoys, and 
its degraded policemen. New York is not the worst of the 
cities of the country. In one respect it is now showing it- 
self to be the best. for its people are aroused to the necessity 
of throwing off the rule of corruption, and are preparing 
for war on the criminals who have obtained control of their 
government. New York, almost if not quite alone of the 
cities of the country, is showing that it possesses a large 
body of citizens who are willing to make serious sacrifices 
in the interest of the community. What is going on here i8 
of importance to Chicago, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Boston, 
and to all American cities that have felt the oppression and 
shame of corrupting rule. 

The meeting that was held at Madison Square Garden the 
other evening, at which it was resolved to appoint a com- 
mittee of seventy, was representative of nearly every class 
and condition of men who dwell in the metropolis, except 
the professional politicians, and even they were not con- 
spicuous by their absence. It was clear from the proceed- 
ings of that meeting that the spirit is abroad which made 
the movement of 1872 successful. There is a general will- 
ingness to disregard party ties and to unite on a single ticket 
against Tammany. As the conference of a few evenings be- 
fore the meeting declared, the organizations whose members 
were present constitute a majority of the voters of the city, 
and if there is a single opposition candidate it is quite safe 
to say that the Tammany candidate, no matter how respect- 
able he may be, will be defeated by a larger majority than 
that by which Mr. HAVEMEYER was elected in 1872. Ar- 
rayed against him will be Republicans, Independents, and 
Democrats, and among the last will be a goodly company of 
Tammany voters who will be glad to punish the autocrats 
who are now at the head of their organization. 

It is true that the leaders of the two parties opposed to 
Tammany Hall are not to be counted on for active assist- 
ance to a non-partisan movement unless their demands are 
gratified. They are for their party first, because their party 
Means themselves. It will not be well, however, with the 
leader who attempts to obstruct or defeat this movement. 
He may so divide the anti-Tammany forces that the Tam- 
many candidate will succeed, but there will be no future for 
him in New York. Even Tammany will discard and despise 
him. The people are apparently ready to be non-partisan 
this year. They realize that the chief object to be gained 
at the coming election is the destruction of Tammany’s rule, 
and the demonstration that the people have the power to 
defeat any machine against which they rise—that they con- 
trol their own municipality, 
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It is the task of the Committee of Seventy to attempt to 
unite on a single ticket all the elements of opposition to 
Tammany Hall. In view of the revelations made before the 
Lrexow Committee concerning the character of the govern- 
ment which Tammany has given the city this task ought 
not to be difficult, notwithstanding the lukewarmness of 
some leaders. As Mr. Hewrrr said in his letter to the 
Madison Square meeting, a single opposition ticket is es- 
sential to success. The man or the party or the faction that 
prevents union will assume a serious responsibility—the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining criminal rule in New York, and 
of strengthening the presumption that municipalities can- 
not be well governed under democratic institutions. If the 
committee can overcome the partisanship of the politicians 
who profess to be opposed to Tammany, that organization 
will have occasion to regard the number seventy as fraught 
with evil for it. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 


THERE begins once more to be a belief in the possibility of 
finishing the Panama Canal. It would cost a hundred mill- 
ion dollars to do it, and there is thirteen million dollars of 
Canal Company money, which has been recovered from the 
men who stole it, that may be applied on the work. If once 
the French get interested in the canal again, the money to 
finish it will be forth-coming. Asit lies, an unfinished work 
in which millions have been sunk without a ghost of a re- 
turn, the canal is a reproach to the world’s thrift. Not only 
the French, but all intelligent human creatures (except pos- 
sibly some who have money invested in Nicaragua), would 
be interested, and even proud, to see it completed. It repre- 
sents in a way an effort of Humanity to beat Nature, and 
in such a contest human creatures of whatever race are 
bound to be on Humanity’s side. 

An American who makes money is prompt in living up 
to his income. His social aspirations and style of living 
keep even step with his rising fortunes, so that if his for- 
tunes improve fast enough it takes oniy a few years to lift 
him quite out of his old environment into an entirely differ- 
entone. But the aspirations of the French peasant are much 
more conservative. Even when he accumulates much money 
he remains a peasant still. He does not straightway blos- 
som out into a new world, but is much more apt to keep on 
in the same station of life, doing the same things, and living 
a little more comfortably, but on much the same scale, and 
putting his savings into investments. He saves his money 
before he invests it; that is why he can lose it in great 
amounts, as he has done in the Panama Canal, without being 
seriously affected in the habits of his every-day life and in 
his ability to save more. The American who loses what he 
never had fails, but the Frenchman who actually had what 
he loses doesn’t fail, nor is he so torn with anguish but that 
he can go on with the process of laborious and thrifty ac- 
cumulation which he is accustomed to, until he fills a new 
stocking. Much money has been saved in France since the 
last Panama bonds were sold. We shall see how much 
of it will be forth-coming when the new loan is offered to 
investors. 


THE NATIONAL IRRIGATION CONGRESS. 

SEVENTEEN States and two foreign nations sent repre- 
sentatives to the Third National Irrigation Congress, which 
met during the first week of September in Denver. This 
fact indicates the recognition and growing interest which 
the subjects discussed by that body are securing among 
topics considered of national importance. The questions of 
the reclamation of arid lands, of the distribution of inter- 
State waters, the impounding of surplus waters for subse- 
quent distribution upon thirsty acres, the reservation of for- 
ests, and the systematizing of all laws, State and national, 
affecting these matters, now have the attention of the 
thoughtful in all States. The people, through the general 
government, are becoming jealous of the public lands, and 
are now husbanding the comparatively small surplus of 
arable lands remaining after the prodigal gifts and grants 
of the past twenty years. 

In the congress just held there were many men of wide 
experience in the subjects brought forward for considera- 
tion, and the best thought of those who have devoted years 
of study to these questions was elicited in the debates had 
upon the resolutions submitted. True, there were developed 
wide and irreconcilable differences -of opinion, especially 
upon the broad proposition of national aid versus State aid, 
but a distinct step in advance was gained by this congress 
in bringing these questions more prominently before the 
people of the United States by means of an address to the 
public, and in the adoption of 2 memorial to Congress upon 
the subject of accurate surveys of irrigable tracts. 

This memorial, introduced by Judge Torrey, of Wyo- 
ming, calls the attention of Congress to legislation needed in 
behalf of home-seekers,who are now debarred from entering 
upon the possession of nearly two-fifths of the total area of 
our national domain because of the lack of sufficient rain- 
fall to make it habitable. It represents that- the work of 
the discovery and the distribution of the waters is too great 
and expensive to be most comprehensively undertaken by 
individuals, and it petitions that adequate appropriations 
be made for conducting an irrigation survey, in charge of 
competent irrigation engineers, of all such arid regions 
which may be brought under water. The memorial further 
urges that as such work progresses Congress shall enact 
such Jaws and repeal such old ones, if any, as may be neces- 
sary to meet the conditions found to exist as the result of 
such survey. 

Looking towards this end, the resolutions adopted by the 
congress ask for the repeal of the desert-land act, ihat the 
lands may then be free for such disposition as the national 
government may subsequently decide. It was deemed un- 
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wise to ask for the withdrawal of all arid lands from settle- 
ment pending legislation, either State or national, relating to 
their reclamation. Mr. GEorGE Q. Cannon, of Utah, made 
the point that lands which were once thought utterly irre- 


-claimable had been brought into full use by private enter- 


prise. The object primarily to be sought is the reclama- 
tion of waste-lands, and the aid of government should be 
invoked without interfering during the time with private 
enterprise. 

The 
upon 


members could not harmonize their differences 
the question of the ceding of public lands to 
States for the purpose of allowing each State an option to 
devise such plans as it might consider expedient to bring 
the lands under water, and this matter was referred to the 
State commissions for further investigation and deliber- 
ation. 

Minor matters were considered in the resolutions pertain 
ing to details subsequent to national aid. The important 
subject of inter-State and international control of streams 
was recommended to be submitted to a national and an in. 
ternational commission. 

The practical side of irrigation was not entirely forgotten, 
though time could not be had for the presentation of all 
papers that were prepared by delegates upon subjects re- 
lating to the cultivation of lands and the methods of ap- 
plying water. Papers were read by delegates who were 
interested in private enterprises that aim to reclaim many 
thousands of acres of arid land, among which is the Pecos 
Valley proposition in New Mexico, the greatest practicable 
irrigation scheme ever devised in America, An apparently 
inexhaustible supply of water from great springs issues 
from the banks and bed of the Pecos River for a distance of 
over one hundred and fifty miles. Massive dams and reser- 
voirs have been constructed, which impound and preserve 
for wise distribution upon a vast expanse of gently sloping 
plains the one lacking essential element that transforms the 
barren wastes into fields of grain and fruit-bearing orchards, 
In Colorado are several enterprises of similar kind, though 
not established upon so gigantic a scale. California offers 
several more examples. In Utah the success of small en- 
terprises is shown, thus demonstrating that enterprise in 
many forms of activity is doing grand work for the recla- 
mation of arid lands. 

Drought-stricken Kansas and Nebraska are interested in 
practical irrigation problems; Georgia and Florida find that 
there are matters in the domain of this vast subject that 
appeal directly to their interests; and thus the question 
widens out until it assumes national importance. 


A BRITISH ANTI-LYNCH LEAGUE. 


Ir seems that American sympathy for down-trodden Ire- 
land is reciprocated by British sympathy for the perse- 
cuted Southern negro. An Anti-Lynch League has been 
formed in England, the officers of which include the Duke 
of Argyll, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Jusrry McCar- 
Tuy, Sir Jonn Lusppock, and others, with a Woman’s Aux- 
iliary Committee, of which Mrs. HumMpHrRy Warp. is. presi- 
dent, and Lady HENry SoMErRseET and the Countess of Ab- 
erdeen are active members. Five thousand pounds has been 
raised by this league to be used in agitating against the 
murdering of Southern negroes, in which purpose the so- 
ciety expects to co-operate with a similar organization to 
be formed in America. Among the Americans whose aid 
has been successfully bespoken by the league are said to be 
Car. Scuurz, R. W. GiupeErR, Archbishop IRELAND, Dr. 
Joun Hatt, Archbishop JaANNseEns of St. Louis, and BouRKE 
CockRAN, three of the Protestant Episcopal bishops of the 
South, and many others. Another auxiliary society, having 
the same purpose, is the Afro-American Anti-Lynch League, 
of which T. THomas FortTUNE and FREDERICK DovuG.Lass 
are leaders. 

It cannot be said that the benevolent efforts of our cous- 
ins to amend the penal methods of the South have been re- 
ceived with much cordiality in the region most concerned. 
The Governors of Georgia, Virginia, West Virginia, Arkan- 
sas, and North Carolina have been heard from on the sub- 
ject, and are agreed that so far as the movement is British 
it is a piece of impertinent intermeddling, and can do no 
good. Governor TILLMAN, of South Carolina, alone gives a 
more courteous answer, and says that if the Englishmen 
come to his State they will be welcome, and shall have every 
opportunity to get at the facts. 

The organization of these societies emphasizes what was 
fully realized before, that the lynching of negroes in the 
Southern States has become a very serious national re- 
proach. It is true enough that not much can be done di- 
rectly to check it except by the law-abiding element of the 
Southern people, which resists it already with energy and 
occasional success. But it is possible that rousing pub- 
lic opinion everywhere against the lynching of negroes 
may help to strengthen the hand of this element in the 
South, and stir them to greater exertions still to have all 
criminals, black and white, dealt with by legal processes. 
Aside from all considerations of justice or humanity, a 
reputation for lawlessness is exceedingly detrimental to 
the commercial interests of the South. That this aspect 
of the lynching epidemic is appreciated appears from the 
action taken by merchants and business men of Memphis in 
relation to the lynching of six negroes near Millington, Ten- 
nessce,on the 3ist of August. On the 7th of September an 
indignation meeting was held at Memphis, at which the out- 
rage was denounced, and a fund started for the relief of the 
families of the murdered men. Three men concerned in the 
lynching have been indicted and are in jail, and there is a 
good prospect that all the others implicated will be caught 
and tried. As soon as the punishment of lynchers really 
begins in the South, lynching will stop. The temper shown 
by the people of Memphis is most encouraging. 
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BURIAL-PLACE OF THE ORLEANS FAMILY AT DREUX, 


PHOTOGRAPHING A BATTLE-SHIP. 
THE snap-shot photographer has often demonstrated his 
effrontery. But it has remained for Mr. O. V. Lange, 
the photographer to the Union Iron-Works in San Fran- 
cisco, to sight his ‘‘finder” and press the button in the 
face of what looked very like impending death. He was 
detailed, on the 22d of August, to attend the preliminary 
trial of the new battle-ship Oregon, and photograph her from 
all possible points of view that would seem to afford data 
for theories of. wave resistance. Amongst others, a sight 
from right ahead was wanted, and it was agreed that the 
photographer’s tug should steam across the Oregon’s bows 
at a distance of about two hundred yards. 
Now it may seem an easy thing to a landsman to calcu- 
late distances correctly under such conditions, but sailor- 


FRANCE.—{Srr Pace 903.) 


men know that it is not so 
easy as it looks, and Cap- 
tain Jansen, of the tug 
Rockaway, found himself 
one hundred yards too 
near. The miscalculation 
was probably due, in part, 
to the failure of the cap- 
tain of the Oregon to favor 
the tug quite enough. At 
all events, Mr. Lange, cam- 
era in hand, was suddenly 
aware of two greé 

thers” of blue Pacific water, backed by the grim iran ram 
and top-hamper of a modern battle-ship, rushing upon him 
at a speed of some twenty miles an hour, and close aboard. 


»THE LATE PROFESSOR VON HELMHOLTZ. 
From the Painting by Ludwig Knaus. — [See Page 898.] 


Captain Jansen, too, saw the danger, and instinctively did 
the right thing—namely, rang four bells, and sent the tug 


ahead for her life. Then there entered into Mr. Lange's 
artistic soul a sort of photographic berserker’s rage. In his 
own words, ‘‘ There came a determination to get that picture 
if it was my last.” So the plucky fellow sighted, clicked 
his shutter, and ran to the nearest stanchion just in time to 
feel the tug lifted and tossed aside by the great wave that 
surged away from the Oregon’s bow. The result is shown 
in our illustration—perhaps the best that has ever been 
taken of a modern battle-ship, end on, at full speed. The 
tug crossed the danger-point by such narrow margin that 
her decks were flooded with foam, ‘and the distance from 
the ship’s side as she rushed past was not more than ten or 
twelve feet. The Oregon was launched on August 22d; she 
is the first battle-ship built on the Pacific slope, and is 
of the same class as the Jndiana and her sister ship the 
Massachusetts. 

During this trial trip the Oregon was not forced to her 
utmost, for there was no attempt to gain a premium. But 
her registered horse-power exceeded by five hundred her 
guarantee. The water-line armor was not in place during 
this trial, but even allowing for this, the indications are that 
she will excel the speed mentioned in her contract, viz., 
fifteen knots. It is a satisfaction to know that of their 
class the battle-ships are the best in the world. They are 
as ‘‘manageable as little boats,” says a naval expert, and 
the arrangement of the guns and the convenience of the 
interior plan have been acknowledged by the foreign press 
to be a great improvement on the ships of Europe. The 
straight-ahead fire and wide range of the guns in sponson 
and barbette make these vessels formidable at any angle. 


THE “OREGON” AT FULL SPEED, SHOWING WAKE. 











CHAPTER XXI.—(Continued.) 
FERMENT, 


ERY few days went by before he rang Mrs. Wynd- 
wood's bell. The mental image of Eleanor sitting 
to Herbert was the motor that drove him to see 
her again. He had not seen his volatile cousin 

since they had dined together at the Limners’. Herbert 
Strang’s curious facility for taking up and dropping peo- 
ple had persisted unchanged. But the couple were des- 
tined to meet now, for victorias and hansoms hovered out- 
side Mrs. Wyndwood’s house, and Matthew Strang found 
that he had stumbled upon a formal “ At Home,” at which 
Herbert was fetching and carrying strawberry ices to per- 
spiring beauty. ‘The popular painter noted with a novel 
thrill of alarm the boyish good looks of his friend, whose 
spruce smiling figure was so visibly the cynosure of femi- 
nine eyes. Happily for his peace of mind, Eleanor was too 
busy welcoming her miscellaneous visitors to allot much at- 
tention to Herbert, who seemed, indeed, amply content with 
engaging the interest of half a dozen fair women, not count- 
ing an occasional interlude of Miss Regan. Matthew Strang 
slowly ploughed his way to the hostess, a cool-looking angel 
in white, through the block of bonnetted ladies, amid which 
an occasional man stood out unpicturesque. 

“You seem surprised to see me,” he said, in low tones, 
into which he infused an intimate note. 

‘* Yes, indeed,” said Eleanor, with a little frank laugh. 
“How did you know it was my day?” 

He smiled mysteriously, wondering the while if she could 
hear his heart beat above the feminine babble. 

‘You ought not to have come,” pursued Eleanor, with a 
little pout that made her face adorable. ‘‘ We pay you the 
compliment of not asking you to our tea-fights, and this is 
how you appreciate it.” 

“Forgive me,” he said, intoxicatingly flattered. 
appreciate it. I didn’t know. 
with no idea of fighting for it.” 

‘*Then let me give it you. Do you take sugar?” 

And she handed him the cup, which he took with a hand 
that trembled. Then a press of fresh people cut him off 
from her, and she made no effort to keep him by her side. 
Gloom invaded his breast again. He had to speak to some 
of the crowd, and he did his duty with ill grace. He feared 
it would be too presumptuous to outstay the intrusive crew, 
80 he resolved to escape as soon as possible. But Herbert cap- 
tured him with a hearty hand-shake, and introduced him— 
with a certain proprietary pride—to his bevy of dames, and 
he was perforce added to the applausive circle, in the centre 
of which Herbert quizzed the rest of the company and the 
universe at large. 

“Tsn’t that Lily O’Reilly talking with Mrs. Wyndwood?” 
he said, catching her passing eye. 

“Sure and it is that,” answered Olive, permitting the 
eye an unwonted roguish twinkle. ‘‘She is talking about 
her new novel.” Z 

‘“ Wonderful woman,” soliloquized Herbert, for the ben- 
efit of his’ galaxy. ‘‘She is more read by the superfine 
critics than any other lady novelist in London.” . 

“Oh, Mr. Strang!” protested Lady William Dallox, a petite, 

* Begun in Hanrer’s Werxriy No. 1950. 


“T do 
I came for a cup of tea, 


THE MASTER. 


BY I. ZANGWILL.. 


elegant creature with an air of having stepped off a decora- 
tive panel. ‘‘ Why, the critics all slate her awfully!” 

“T know. But that’s her revenge—to threaten her re- 
viewers with libel actions, so that they have to read her to 
see if she deserved their slatings.” 

‘* You're a saucy cynic, sir,” said Olive, laughingly. 

‘* What is a cynic?” airily retorted Herbert. ‘An accu- 
rate observer of life.” 

‘Beyond that definition cynicism cannot go,” said Olive, 
ceasing to smile. 

“What a pity!” said Herbert. ‘At any rate, it is true, 
as far as it gocs. ‘To call Miss O’Reilly’s hair chameleon- 
colored would be considered cynical. Yet it is but accu- 
rate observation. The inaccurate observer of life would 
call it auburn, not seeing that it is only auburn pro tem., and 
that it goes through as many editions as her books. Sim- 
ilarly, to call her complexion hand-painted—” 

‘““Would be rudeness,” interrupted Olive, more severely, 
“especially as I heard her asking Mrs. Wyndwood to intro- 
duce to her the young man who looked so much like the 
hero of a novel.” 

‘** Ah, that puts another complexion on the matter,” said 
Herbert, lightly. Under cover of the confusion of feminine 
compliment that greeted the quick sally, Matthew Strang 
slipped away, leaden-hearted, from the sight of the smiles 
and the sound of the laughter. Even had he been free, 
what chance would he have had pitted against his brilliant 
cousin? He knew himself a silent man, scarcely speaking, 
unless abnormally moved, much less scintillating. He had 
only one talent—one poor talent for expressing the beauti- 
ful to one sense—and this one talent he had prostituted. 
Everything grew black to his morbid mood—the dying 
afternoon, cool, sun-glinted, had no beauty for him; the 
speckless grooms outside the door irritated him, the shining 


: carriages dashing along the great arteries of the West End, 


bearing their lolling occupants to dress and dinner, stirred 
him to sometliing of the same revolt that he had felt when 
he had walked the metropolis of wealth and fashion in 
broken boots. After all, he had never really entered this 
circle of pleasure; it had always been a fairy ring he could 
not step into. Beautiful as his boots were externally, 
there had always been a nail, a pebble, inside—that adverse 
atom which, according to the philosopher, suffices to destroy 
happiness. His had always been a life of labor, of misery. 
He was still of the down-trodden classes, of those whom 
Fate, if not Man, grinds down, whose life slips by in a vain 
yearning for the sun, who see happiness as a phantasm that 
is only solid for others, and love as the mocking mirage of 
a beauty that is far away. He was angry—so unreasonably 
angry that the unreason seemed a reason for fresh anger 
with himself. .And he was angry not only with himself, 
but with Herbert, with the world, ay, with Eleanor Wynd- 
wood and her idle hare-brained visitors reeking of the toi- 
let table. 

The thought of his mother came up from dim recesses of 
memory—still. babbling in the asylum. that was her, haven 
of refuge after a life of storm and stress and sorrow and 
weary watchings for a vagrant mate—and he was jealous of 


. Eleanor for'her sake: jealous of her beauty, her breeding, 


her wealth, her fine dresses, her carriage, her fashionable 
visitors; jealous of all that made her different from his 
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mother; of all that made her life fuller, freer, higher, richer; 
of all, in fine, that made him love her. Ah, God, how he 
loved her! He could scarcely keep back the hysteric sobs 
that swelled at his throat. But they had always been shut 
out from the sunshine—his mother and he. Happiness—oh, 
to clasp it, to hold it tight! Nothing counted except happi- 
ness, ambition, success, art, money, alike vain gauds, shad- 
ows. He walked past his turning, and far beyond. Lights 
began to twinkle in the great tired city; the summer even- 
ing brooded, fresh and cool, over the vast stretches of dusty 
stone; when at last he reached his studio the sun had set. 
He saw the pale rose glow, mystically tender, at the end of 
the long suburban avenue of green trees and yellow street 
lamps; it spoke to him of peace and rest and resignation, 
and some secret beauty behind all. 

Not many days later his restless feet took him again to 
the Mayfair house. He would speak out—at some oppor- 
tunity which the shrewd, kindly Olive would not fail to af- 
ford him—he would tell Eleanor all she meant to him, how 
she was becoming the pivot of his thought; how she, and 
she alone, might inspire his art to higher purpose. He 
would not ask for love, only for a noble friendship; he needed 
an understanding sou! to sympathize with his inmost self, 
his aspirations, his agonies. He had always been hedged 
in by thick barriers of ice, through which no: human soul 
had ever pierced. No one knew what tinder for divine fires 
lay awaiting the spark withiu, nor how cold and lonely he 
felt in his glacial isolation. 

But at first his visit threatened to be even more disap- 
pointing than the last. Another man was taking tea; or, 
rather, eating nougat, with Mrs. Wyndwood and Miss Regan 
—young and fascinating of feature, but with a fatal air of 
the minor poet. And a poet, indeed, he proved to be; a 
poet of considerable pretensions, who might win the bays if 
only he could get over his unfortunate appearance, which 
seemed to tie him down to sugared prettinesses and elegant 
concetti. Matthew Strang had read one of his dainty gilt- 
edged volumes, wherein dapper lyrics posed in the centre 
of broad-margined pages, and he wondered resentfully why 
Mrs. Wyndwood did not lecture him into spirituality, instead 
of feeding him with nougat, which his poetry already resem- 
bled. But though Harold Lavender was accommodating 
enough to go soon, Matthew Strang profited little by his 
retirement from the field, for Eleanor seemed to be in a 
freakish mood, as if the contagion of Olive had infected her, 
or the nougat had made her terrestrial, and she played a 
lively second to her vivacious friend in recapitulating the 
charms of their dog Roy, a slumberous Scotch collie that he 
had barely noted before, but which now became the climax 
of creation. 

‘* We've only hired him,” Mrs. Wyndwood explained. 
‘‘Lady Arthur, to whom the house belongs, asked us to 
take charge of him—so he’s in the inventory. His father 
was a pedigree dog, and won five hundred guineas.” 

‘Yes, her ladyship had him cataloguel completely. lest 
we should lose a bit of him,” said Olive, rolling the animal 


; over, and digging her finger affectionately into his fur, and 


pulling his ears and his paws and his tail to illustrate her 
recital of his perfections. ‘‘Brown and white coat—the 
brown of an autumn filbert; with a collar and shirt front of 
white fur over skin as pink as rose-buds—look at it; black 























































































































gums and palate, with the whitest of teeth—canines, I be- 
lieve; a tail of russet, black, and white that waves like a 
palm-tree , observe the litle black ring—we identified him 
once by it, though we had never noticed it before—had we, 
my beauty?” 

Mrs. Wyndwood took up the ball. ‘‘ He was lost, stolen, 
or strayed, and information was lodged at a police station 
that a collie with a black ring round his tail had been 
found. We said ours had no such ring—” 

‘* The inaccurate observation of life, you see, Mrs. Strang, 
broke in Olive, ‘* which, according to your cousin, delivers 
one from cynicism.” 

** But cynicism has something to do with dogs, hasn’t it?” 
observed Mrs. Wyndwood, smilingly. 

“Yes,” said Olive. *‘ We must get Mr. Strang to define 
cynicism as the accurate observation of dogs. Don’t forget 
to tell him, Nor. when you sit to him to-morrow.” 

Matthew Strang moved uncomfortably on his seat, raging 
inwardly, and scarcely knowing whether he was more jea- 
lous of Herbert or of Roy. 

‘* Well, the superintendent must have been a cynic,” Mrs. 
Wyndwood went on,‘ for he recommended us to go and look 
at the dog all the same. It was a wild expedition; nearly 
eleven o'clock at night; we routed out a nest of costers who 
lived over a stable and were invaded by means of « ladder. 
I felt like a robber Viking, all heart-beat and adventure , 
it was glorious.” 

“Yes, and Roy came bounding out and nearly toppled 
you over. And all the little costers came crowding out of 
bed in their night-dresses, and you gave Mrs. Coster a 
sovereign for them in mistake for a shilling.” 

Mrs. Wynd wood went into a fit of mirth over the recollec- 
tion. For once her melodious laugh grated upon his ears, 
What in the world was there to laugh about? It seemed all 
the most puerile nonsense. He could have cried more 
-asily. 

‘*Remark his lively air,” said Olive. 
sympathy is wonderful. 
merry when you frivol.” 

The painter merely heard the dog panting like an impa- 
tient steam-engine. 

** He wants a run, I think,” he observed, ungraciously. 

“Ay, you should see him run,” cried Mrs. Wyndwood. 
‘Tt makes one feel young again to see him scampering up 
hill and down dale. Even a mud-hill delights him; it re- 
minds him of his native moors—doesn’t it, Roy dear?” 

Roy stared at her with large unblinking eyes. 

“‘But we are not dressed well enough to go out with him 
now,” said Olive. ‘‘I told you what a snob he was, Mr. 
Strang. Shake paws with the gentleman, dear. He’s smart 
enough even for your tastes. See how he likes you, Mr. 
Strang! If he didn’t, the skin over his dear old nose would 
snarl up into gathers and puckers and frills. There! That’s 
his favorite attitude—on his hind legs with his fore paws 
placably on a beloved lap. Now he is happy. How simple 
life is for him! Lucky dog!” 

** Ay, you forget that he, too, has his ideal, his unachieved 
aspiration,” said Mrs. Wyndwood. ‘‘ The disappointment of 
his life is that he can’t catch birds. He snaps at everything 
that soars in air—even insects; it exasperates him to find 
things hovering mockingly overhead in defiance of gravity. 
He sits on his haunches and wails over the emptiness of life.” 

Matthew Strang gave Roy a kindlier pat. But the crea- 
ture was still stretched on the tapis of conversation, and 
Olive proceeded to a whimsical account of the partition of 
Roy between Eleanor and herself as joint housekeepers. 
Since they could not bisect the collie, he belonged to each 
on alternate days, so that if he were lost again the onus 
would rest on the mistress for the day. 

By this time the painter could hardly refrain from kick- 
ing the dog, and when Mrs. Wyndwood added that Roy was 
only eighteen montlis old, he rose to go. 

Mrs. Wyndwood’s expression changed. 
ning away yet?” she said 

“*T must,” he murmured, his ill humor abating under the 
sweet seriousness of her face. 

‘*Why, you haven’t talked to us at all; we want to hear 
more about technique.” 

** Technique can’t be talked,” he said, still surly. 

‘* We haven’t any materials for practical demonstrations,” 
said Olive—‘‘ not even a blackboard.” 

“T should love to be an artist,” cried Mrs. Wyndwood. “To 
feel beauty growing under one’s hands. What a sense of 
creative divinity! I never sit to an artist without thinking 
whata privilege he— Now what are you laughing at, Olive?” 

‘‘Nothing, except your subtle way of complimenting 
yourself on your good looks. Now if Mr. Strang will be 
good and waste a little more valuable time on two foolish 
women, I will pay him a compliment.” 

He sat down, his curiosity stimulated, and Olive, produ- 
cing a box of Turkish cigarettes, asked if he objected to her 
smoking. Permission being obtained, she got him to apply 
a light to her cigarette, and then bade him smoke one him- 
self. He was relieved to find Mrs. Wyndwood an abstainer. 

‘* There!” said Olive, puffing out a thin cloud; ‘that is 
the highest compliment I can pay a man—to expose myself 
in-all my horror. I smoke neither for toothache nor neu- 
ralgia, but for sheer viciousness. See the result of our visit 
to Podnieff! Nor picked up ideals; and I, smoke. Perhaps 
they are the same thing in the long-run.” 

Matthew Strang dissented vehemently. 
only realities.” 

‘‘Nonsense; they are the only things that change,” re- 
torted Miss Regan. ‘‘The ideal woman of to-morrow will 
smoke shag and bird's-eye.” 

Eleanor Wyndwood came to his assistance, and together 
they did battle with Olive, who took up the most perverse 
philistine positions and fought as if for life, eluding, shuf- 
fling, dodging, equivocating, turning, twisting, doubling upon 
herself with the most daring defiance of consistency and the 
most bizarre flashes of witand argument. Sbhewould snatch 
a victory by specious logic that could only hold for a mo- 
ment, and stand in as serenely mocking triumph upon a 
crumbling sand heap as if she knew herself upon a rock, 
and was not about to bound off to the next sand heap the 
instant the tide of reason swept this one hopelessly away. 
The painter found a celestial knitting of soul in this fight- 
ing side by side with Eleanor; he did not blench even when 
she quoted a quatrain from Harold Lavender to enforce her 
point. But the shades of earth returned when she referred 
to Herbert Strang: 

‘*Here is an example of a man who bas absolutely no- 
thing to gain from Art—who doesn’t need it, who has means 
—to whose sceptical spirit the applause of the world is in- 
different. And yet, the other morning, when the sunshine 

~alled one to the joys of the dolce far niente, he sat for hours 

toiling painfully at his Art, and fretting because he had al- 
lowed his right hand to lose its cunning. He had neglected 


‘His intuitive 
He is sad when you weep and 


* You’re not run- 


‘*Tdeals are the 
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the Ideal, but now his soul thirsts for it again, and the Ideal 
is avenged.” 

Matthew Strang felt a malicious satisfaction in the thought 
that Herbert was not getting on very well with the portrait. 
He had a sudden curiosity to see it. 

** You are really too simple, Nor,” said Olive, plaintively. 
‘**Can’t you see the man’s only trying to spread out the sit- 
tings so as to have you come there? I dare say he can paint 
as well as the present Mr. Strang.” 

Eleanor flushed hotly. ‘‘ Oh, there’s no deception about 
his limitations. I am almost sorry I consented.” 

Matthew Strang’s heart leaped exultant. ‘‘ He did let his 
gifts rust,” he said, magnanimously. ‘‘ But I dare say his 
old talent will come back after a little practice. Te had a 
fine color sense in the old days.” 

His magnanimity seemed to please both ladies, and the 
discussion wound up suddenly in a congruity as unexpected 
as anv of Olive's arguments. 

‘* You were great chums then, weren’t you?’ the young 
lady asked. 

“Yes; he was my cicerone in artistic society. I might 
almost say in civilized society. I owe him a good deal.” 
He had no shame in hinting at his humble origin to these 
two unconventional gentlewomen. 

‘* Where is his studio?” he asked. 

They told him; but Miss Regan seemed to be suddenly 
uneasy. A little clock on the mantel-piece struck six silvery 
notes. He thought his hostesses might want to dress elab- 
orately for some dinner party or the theatre, so he tore him- 
self away, and jumping into a hansom, drove, on the im- 
pulse of the moment, to Herbert’s studio. 

Olive sighed wearily, and leaned her head upon her el- 
bows, which were planted on the tea table. Eleanor stooped 
and kissed her 

** Lie down, dear, till dinner. The heat has been too much 
for you. You look tired to death.” 

‘*Heigho! I wish I was really. 
ing, Nor, darling?” 

** Oh, life is so beautiful!” exclaimed Eleanor, with shining 
eyes. ‘Think of Art; think of Nature! Cheer up, Olive. 
The horrid season’ will soon be over, and then, hey for 
Devonshire!” 

‘And the Creamery,” added the girl, in hollow accents, 
‘‘But let’s get away at once, dear.” 

‘“We must stay for a few things yet—we promised,” 
Mrs. Wyndwood reminded her, sweetly. ‘‘ There’s the dance 
at Lady Surbiton’s. and the reception of—” 

Olive interrupted her with a burst of laughter that sound- 
ed hysterical to her friend’s anxious ears. ‘‘ Oh, it’s a mad, 
bad world! But there are Lady Surbiton’s tea gowns.” 

‘**Do lie down, dear.” 

‘*Why aren’t there convents for unbelievers, Nor? It’s 
an oversight. I'd get me into a nunnery, but I should be 
suspected of piety. The hospitals are overrun; they are as 
impossible as Ramsgate, and your nurse is suspected of be- 
ing a heroine. When will people understand that altruism 
is a passion, and that nobody wants to be patted on the back 
for gratifying instinct? When I did that month’s hard work 
in the Dublin Hospital—but that was before I knew you, dear 
—half my family thought me mad,and the other half a saint. 
But I was only incapable, Nor, dearest. I couldn’t dress 
ugly wounds as if I wasn’t feeling the pain of them. No, 
I'm a failure. There’s nothing for it save suicide.” 

‘Or marriage,” said Mrs. Wyndwood, softly, laying her 
cheek to her friend's. 

Olive moved her head away, shuddering violently. 
breed dogs rather.” She rose to her feet and stretched her 
arms. ‘ They are happy; aren’t you, Roy?” She leant 
down and pulled the collie’s jaws apart. ‘‘ Eating and 
sleeping, sleeping and eating. Why didn’t evolution stop 
with you, instead of going further and faring worse? But 
still, there are those birds, Roy. And on our side there’s 
Art and there’s Nature, Eleanor Wyndwood says. Which 
Art is it going to be, by-the-way, Eleanor Wyndwood? 
Poetry or Painting? But it’s two to one on painting.” 

‘*You’re feverish, darling,” said Eleanor, in concern. 
**Don’t talk at random.” 

‘I'm talking straight, dear. Two Strangs to one Laven- 
der. And what has become of Spirit, dearest? That used 
to come before Art and Nature.” 

‘*And who says it doesn’t still?” Eleanor answered, dep- 
recatingly. Then, with a passionate cry that set her beau- 
tiful bosom heaving: ‘‘My God, Olive! why do you mis- 


What’s the use of liv- 


ae | 


judge me? Can’t you understand earnest seeking?” Tears 
‘ame into her eyes and trickled down her face. 
Olive kissed them away. ‘I’m a brute, Eleanor. The 


heat’s too much for both of us, 
‘*Going to lie down, dearest?” 
“*No; going to bed.” 


Good-night.” 


Matthew Strang had rung several times before he could 
gain admittance to his cousin’s studio. Herbert appeared in 
his shirt sleeves, grinning and yawning. 

‘*Tit for tat,” he said. ‘‘ But I’m awfully glad you came, 
old man. I was just dreaming of you. By Jove! isn’t 
it hot?” 

When Herbert said ‘‘old man,” in his caressing voice, 
Matthew became as clay in the hands of the potter. It 
seemed so good to have the friendship of this sunny being. 
He answered affectionately that it was hot. 

**You haven’t seen this den before?” said Herbert. ‘‘ Not 
so swell as yours. But then I’m hard up.” 

Matthew smiled incredulously, for the studio was charm- 
ing. 

“You're doing a portrait of Mrs. Wyndwood, I hear.” 

**Who told you?” 

“‘T was there this afternoon.” 

“Yes? Did you see her friend, Miss Regan?” 

“Yes; she is always there.” 

‘‘I know. Isn't she a jolly little girl?” 

‘*She’s very odd,” said Matthew. 

‘*Odd? You philistine! She’s the most amusing girl in 
London. And so unaffected. You can say anything to her 
—talk about anything. No beastly prudishness. That’s 
what I like ina woman. The other day she was complain- 
ing. gravely that a woman couldn’t be a burglar because it 
would land her in compromising situations. ‘Therefore 
there never could be thorough equality of the sexes, she 
maintained. Wasn’t it quaint? She sits here smoking ci- 
garettes while I paint that saintly friend of hers, and all the 
while rattles on in the most delightful fashion. What a 
flow of spirits! and, by Jove! the clever biting things she 
says make your hair curl. I'm not in it with her, though I 
try hard. I draw her out to talk about her relations; it’s 
better than Thackeray. She’s no end ofa swell, you know.” 

‘I know.” 

‘‘And disgustingiy rich. 


‘ In short, she’d be intolerable 
if she weren't herself. 


What an enviable lot! All the B’s 
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—Beauty, Blue Blood. and Brilliancy. 
light - hearted. 
accounts for her—a man who wasted one of his fortunes on 
socialistic experiments. But she knows better than that 
Eccentricity in the parent is epigram in the child.” , 

* Which is an epigram,” said Matthew, laughing. and cop. 
siderably relieved by this outburst on his cousin's part 
**But your parents were not eccentric?” ; 

‘Indeed? Don’t you see any eccentricity in the poor 
old governor’s trying to make an artist out of me?” 

‘* Where ¢s that portrait?” asked Matthew, amused, 

**Here it is, you duffer, staring you in the face on the 
easel all the time. Don’t say you didn’t recognize it. Please 
don’t.” 

**Now that I know who it is,” began Matthew, laughing. 

“Tt ds ghastly, old man, isn’t it? But that girl distracts 
me with her talk.” 

“What made you attempt it?” began Matthew, candidly, 

*‘T wanted to hear her talk.” 

** Who?” 

“* Miss Regan.” 

Matthew felt a great wave of affection for his cousin. 

“But why don't you paint her?” 

“She wouldn’t sit. I had to ask her friend, knowing 
she'd accompany her, but I’m half sorry I undertook it 
now. 

** You're certainly not doing her justice!” 

There was still plenty of light. He took up the brush, 
and within a quarter of an hour Mrs. Wyndwood’s sweetly 
spiritual face gleamed unmistakably upon the canvas. Her- 
bert watched with admiration those sure swift strokes be- 
hind which lay so arduous a training, so irrepressible an 
instinct. 

““You seem to have her face by heart,” he said at last, 
with a suspicious twinkle. ‘‘ But don’t let me interrupt 
you.” And lighting a cigarette, he threw himself on a 
lounge in an attitude that curiously recalled old times to 
the painter. : 

Matthew ‘Strang painted on lovingly till he could no 
longer see his palette, then Herbert took him to his new 
club—the Epicurean—and gave him a delightful dinner for 
his pains, and over the Kiimmel and the coffee borrowed a 
hundred pounds from him so as not to sell out a stock that 
was depreciated for the moment. 

(TO BE OONTINUFD.] 


a: No wonder she’ 
They say she had an eccentric dad, which 





LIGHT BATTERIES IN THE ARMY 
NATIONAL GUARD. 

IN the army of the United States there are at present five 
regiments of artiliery. composed in the aggregate of sixty 
batteries—ten of so-called heavy artillery and two of light 
artillery in each regiment. For years the heavy artiilery 
has been heavy artillery in name only. Armed and 
equipped as infantry, it garrisons obsolete sea-coast fortifi- 
cations mounted by guns long since useless for any defen- 
sive purposes. 

The light artillery is more fortunate in that its batteries 
are armed with modern guns and appliances, although here, 
as in every other arm of the regular service, the number 
and strength of these batteries. as authorized by law, are in- 
sufficient for the possible needs of a country of over sixty 
millions of people in case of war, or even in the event of 
domestic violence and insurrection. There are but ten 
4-gun batteries—-or only forty guns over the whole length 
and breadth of the land—actually horsed, manned, and 
equipped for service. As the proportion of light artillery 
in an army is from three to four guns per thousand men, 
it will be seen that even with the diminutive force of 25,000 
enlisted men that composes the regular army, the number 
of guns scarcely comes up to one-half the necessary com- 
plement. 

There is probably a popular idea that the militia of some 
of the States can be counted upon to furnish efficient light 
artillery in an emergency. In a previous article I have en- 
deavored to show what an excellent infantry force from the - 
militia can be depended upon as a reserve and support to 
the regular army in case of war, but it takes time, experi- 
ence, much study, and constant drilling to make a good 
light battery—one ready to take the field at once and operate 
against an active enemy. 

A 4-gun light battery—maintained on a footing for in- 
struction only—requires sixty-five horses, exclusive of the 
officers’ chargers. Any one who has seen the ordinary 
every-day drill of the regular light batteries must have ob- 
served the great skill of the drivers, the thorough training 
of the horses, their docility and fearlessness, their quiet be- 
havior under fire, and the absolute order and precision of 
the movements of the various portions of the battery at the 

valk, the trot, and the gallop. Nothing but constant, wise, 
and intelligent training at experienced hands can accom- 
plish this result. The practice, in the National Guard, of 
hiring and using untrained horses—so-called ‘‘ green” in 
the sense of their being unaccustomed to their surround- 
ings—whenever ordered out for mounted exercise, handi- 
ups and greatly obstructs the efficiency of the arm for 
practical purposes, no matter how intelligent and painstak- 
ing officers and men may be, as the time that can be de- 
voted to this sort of work by the average militia artillery- 
man is in most cases very limited. . 

Rapid movements. most essential to practical use of light 
artillery, are exceedingly difficult of execution, even on the 
flat smooth surface of the drill-ground, except by constant 
practice of both men and horses, and, while great skill may ~ 
be acquired in the actual manual handling of the guns at 
the drills in the armories, the special practical knowledge 
as to the maneeuvring of a battery in the field is, from the - 
very nature of the thing, almost unattainable to those who - 
can give but avery limiied portion of their time to the ac- 
quirement of the experience. It is not the object here to 
suggest any particular model or kind of gun—some machine- 
gun batteries, Gatlings principally, are in use in the National 
Guard—but there are light rapid-fire guns, requiring but 
two or three horses each to drag them, most formidable wea- 
pons of offence and defence in any service militia will ever ‘ 
probably be called upon to perform, the substitution of 
which in the place of field-pieces now generally used would; 
I think, materially reduce many of the difficulties that now 
stand in the way of progression of the National Guard ar- 
tilleryman. In close fighting in the streets of a city, field 
artillery is always more or less at a disadvantage; a few 
well-posted men with rifles in their hands could seriously 
interfere with and possibly cripple a battery by simply 
shooting the horses. The comparative ease with which 
light rapid-fire guns could be manwuvred in the streets of a’ 
city, as compared with the field-guns, seems to me to be 
obvious. RurFus FarrcaHILD ZQGBAUM. 
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GOVERNOR HENRY B. CLEAVES. 


Henry B. CLEAVES was elected Governor of Maine for 


the second time on Monday, September 10th. In 1892 his 
plurality Avas a little more than 12,500; this year it is about 
40,000. The result is not wholly due to the popularity of 
the Republican candidate, which is very great, but to the 
political conditions of the country. That this is a ‘“‘ Repub- 
lican year” has been asserted more than once by members 
of that party, and has been admitted by their opponents, 
and now Maine has followed Vermout in making the asser- 
tion true. Governor Cleaves is one of the most popular 
men in Maine. He is a brother of the late Judge Nathan 
Cleaves, who was himself a man greatly beloved in the 
Portland Congressional district; he was a Democrat, and 
in 1884 was the candidate for Congress against Mr. Thomas 
B. Reed, and seriously threatened that redoubtable Republi- 
can chieftain. The two brothers were the closest of friends, 
partners in the practice of law, bachelors, living together 
at the Falmouth Hotel in Portland during the winter, and 
spending their summers on Chebeague Island, where they 
owned propefty. After the fashion of small cities, Mr. 
Cleaves is a club-man, having once been president of the 
Portland Club, which is known of all men who have visited 
the delightful metropolis of Maine. He was born at Bridge- 
ton, Maine, in 1840, and is therefore fifty-four years old. 
His father was a man of some prominence in the community, 
having once served in the Legislature. He was a farmer, 
and his son worked in summer to secure the money necessury 
to pay for his schooling during the winter. His early edu- 
cation was acquired at the local academy, and in 1862 he 
enlisted in the Twenty-third Maine Volunteers, and served 
three years. He participated in several important engage- 
ments, and rose to be a First Lieutenant. After the war was 
over he was offered a second lieutenancy in the regular 
army, but preferred civil life. When he returned to Bridge- 
ton he became a sash and blind maker in a factory. He be- 
gan to study law in 1868, and entered upon the practice 
of hi; profession at Bath. After practising there for about 
a yea’ he and his brother went to Portland, where he has 
lived ever since, his brother becoming the Surveyor of the 
Port, and dying there in 1892, while Henry was candidate 
for Governor the first time. His active political life began 
in 1876, when he was elected a member of the Legislature. 
In 1877 he was elected City Solicitor of Portland, and in 1880 
Attorney-General of the State, and served until 1885. His 
rofessional reputation extends beyond the borders of the 
tate,and he is known almost as widely as an old soldier 
and a member of the Grand Army of the Republic. His 
philanthropy is also proverbial, and it is said that he never 
charged an old soldier a dollar for legal services. 


THE BOHEMIAN CLUB OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
MIDSUMMER HIGH JINKS. 


Tue Bohemian Club was founded nearly a quarter of a 
century ago by a handful of writers, artists,actors, musicians, 
and dreamers of dreams, professional and dilettanti. 

According to the constitution, it was instituted for the as- 
sociation of gentlemen connected professionally with litera- 
ture, art, music, the drama, and also those who by reason of 
their love or appreciation of these objects may be deemed 
eligible. Atthe present time, by a not too illiberal construc- 
tion of the constitution, the membership of the club has 
grown to six or seven hundred, which includes active, hon- 
orary, and army and navy members. 

Thus from a very humble beginning the club has grown 

and prospered. It is now housed, with its lares and penates, 
its scores of paintings—many from the Salon—its unique 
club library of seven thousand five hundred volumes, Red 
Room, marbles, bronzes, tapestries, and curios, ina large and 
handsome four-storied building in the heart of San Francisco, 
paying with unbohemian promptitude a rental of over $10,- 
000 a year,with property and assets considerably over $100,- 
000, and with all the belongings of a well-regulated club. 
Think, O shade of Henri Murger! of a bohemian club run 
by bohemians whose motto is, *‘ Weaving Spiders Come Not 
Here,” discounting its own bills, and yet keeping alive the 
sacred fire on its altars. Resident millionaires have been 
blackballed, while young fellows fresh from the Beaux- 
Arts or Conservatoire, with scant handful of sous left, plus 
: we of talent, have been welcomed with brotherly grasp of 
and. 
_ This delightful atmosphere, this abhorrence of philistin- 
ism, this pricking of sham and pretence, is one of its charms; 
and if Dives happens to be a good fellow—and he is oftener 
than is-generally -supposed—he is allowed to sit-at the feast 
beside artistic or scholastic Lazarus. 

There is not a capital in the world—hardly a country in 
the world—where the Bohemian Club-is not favorably 
known; it has been much talked about, much written about, 
aud in many languages, That jolly old cosmopolitan and 
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diner-out, George Augustus Sala, loves to speak of a dinner 
of a hundred covers given him by the club as one of the 
most delightfully extraordinary in his experience. A dele- 
gation from below the salt, envious of the club dignitaries 
—platform statuary, so-called—at the head of the table, cap- 
tured Sala, or, rather, borrowed him with courteous and 
charming unconventionality in medias res, escorted him toa 
seat at the foot of the table, where the fun was so infec- 
tious that he found himself, in less than five minutes, sing- 
ing one of his own Bacchic songs. He adds, he was re- 
turned, in fairly good condition, to his original place in time 
for the formal healths, ete. Sir Edwin Arnold, Henry Ir- 
ving, Salvini, Rudyard Kipling, and dozens of others, bear 
testimony to the charming originality, camaraderie, and ab- 
sence of buckram at the Bohemian Club. 

Very early in its history the formal gatherings for intel- 
lectual diversion, which occur bimonthly, took on the name 
of ‘‘ High Jinks,” no doubt suggested by the Saturday night 
amusements of the Edinburgh lawyers which Scott de- 
scribes in Guy Mannering. The ‘ Low Jinks” which fol- 
lows—a light supper usually intervening—is much gayer in 
tone, and more or less impromptu. The presiding officer of 
each Jinks is called the Sire. There are two great events in 
the club year—the Christmas Jinks, with its chimes, Christ- 
mas tree, Santa Ciaus, noél, music, and decorations; and the 
Midsummer Jinks—the latter held in July or August, amid 
the stately and beautiful redwood forests of the Russian 
River, sixty miles from the city. A fast special train con- 
veys the members and their guests through the lovely So- 
noma Valley to this grand sylvan temple by the beautiful 
winding river. Here Mother Nature is prodigal and at her 
best. Many of the trees are twelve and fourteen feet in 
diameter, and their symmetrical and fragrant shafts pierce 
the air hundreds of feet. Nestled among them are natural 
glades and almost perfect amphitheatres, while here and 
there a sweet-smelling laurel (Umbellularia californica) 
bends gracefully over, at a height of fifty or sixty feet, 
forming with its delicate tracery of foliage a natural pro- 
scenium arch. 

Many varieties of ferns grow in profusion all over the 
woods, and are gathered in large quantities (they never 
seem to diminish) for decorative purposes and to carpet the 
spaces between the moss-covered logs that form the loges, 
orchestra, and dress-circle of this a/ fresco theatre. Withal 
you have perfect weather and moonlight galore, for it never 
rains in July or August. Myriads of fantastic Japanese 
lanterns help out the moon. The creature comforts are well 
attended to; the gayly decorated tents are comfortable; the 
cuisine being under the charge of the club chef. Of the 
many Midsummer Jinks that stand out in relief and linger 
in the memory of the beholder but a few will be mentioned. 
One recalls the As You Like It High Jinks—scenes from the 
Master's lovely pastoral. This was done in the Russian 
River forest of Arden, elaborate attention being given to 
the details of costume and music, many years before Lady 
Colin Campbell thought of her open-air London presenta- 
tion. Portions of Der Freischiitz, the witches’ scene in Mac- 
beth, with the original music by Edgar 8. Kelley (its first 
performance), Faust, The Druids (with electric dynamos fur- 
nishing one thousand lights in the trees), and the elaborate 
Buddha Jinks are all remembered. Several months were 
spent in preparation for the last, which included a replica 
in plaster of the famous Daibutz Buddha, sixty odd feet in 
height, made under the direction of a sculptor member of 
the club, and unveiled under a fire of calcium lights, with 
impressive ceremony — poems, chants, music. The illus- 
trations depict scenes at the recent Midsummer Jinks, Aa- 
gust 28th. Gypsies—the children of George Borrow—were 
the theme and motif of pen and brush of the Bohemians. 

Seated on logs covered with moss, or reclining on a carpet 
of ferns, the audience filled the almost circular grove and 
waited developments. They faced a hill-side wooded with 
sequoia and bay, which was in darkness. Sunk below the 
front of a stage which looked like a portion of the hill, con- 
nected with the rising ground by an inclined rustic bridge 
placed there for effect, was an orchestra. Presently the 
leader raised his baton, and simultaneously a little speck of 
firelight appeared high upon a shelf of the hill. It grew 
until it made a blaze, in the light of which a gypsy figure 
was seen moving around it. Another fire, alittle lower down, 
shone out in the same way; a colored light from a lantern 
became visible; more fires and colored lights appeared, un- 
til the fronts of picturesque gypsy tents in brown and red 
were seen in clear relief. Then suddenly the powerful elec- 
tric and calcium lights lit up the whole scene, brought out 
every twig and leaf, and disclosed a picture of exquisite 
beauty. In this scene were grouped about thirty gypsies 
of all descriptions—Hungarian, Spanish, English, and even 
some ancient Egyptian types. It was an animated chapter 
out of Lavengro. At the entrance of the principal tent there 
appeared the figure of the Sire, the Romany Kral, in a pic- 
turesque gypsy dress. He stood a moment there, then walk- 
ed slowly down to a rustic stand, where he addressed the 
assembled Bohemians. He was high above them, and a long 
way from them, but the acoustics of the place were so per- 
fect that not a syllable was lost as he indicted civilization 
and upheld the gypsy simplicity and love of nature. Hav- 
ing welcomed them to the Romany camp, there followed a 
programme of music, vocal and instrumental, with a poem 
written by a member of the club, an address by another; a 
bolero, the dancer being a young gentleman made up as a 
bewitching Zingara, was one of the features. 

The changing lights made the picture still more attractive 
as the Jinks went on. At last the Sire approached an old 
gypsy woman who had all the time maintained a position 
beside a little fire over which hung a pot supported by a 
tripod. He asked her what fortune she read for the gypsy 
race. Her answer, in blank verse, described Bohemia, and 
at a given cue that word was flashed out in letters of fire be- 
hind the audience; the hill-side was lit up with a blaze of 
green fire, producing an effect of indescribable beauty, the 
utmost ideal of fairyland. At the same moment, far up the 
grove, a military band was heard playing Chopin’s dirge, 
and while the gorgeous picture was still holding all eyes, a 
procession marched through the woods which was a remark- 
able contrast. The band was at its head playing the dirge; 
behind it a sombre catafalque, on which rested a draped 
coffin borne by eight men in white robes, and supposed to 
contain the body of Care; behind that came a long line of 
choristers in white, all carrying torches; and the High Priest 
of Bohemia, in picturesque robes, came last, with the gypsy 
chief, the Sire of theevening. Aroyind these were red devils 
and gnomes in fantastic masks, bearing blue-lights, and mov- 
ing to and fro incessantly. Then came the members and 
guests of the club, making a long procession wonderfully 
weird under those giant trees lit up with red-fire. Over in 
a little hollow, a few hundred yards from the grove, was 
built a funeral pyre, on which turpentine had been sprinkled. 
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HON. URBAN A. WOODBURY, 


Governor-Elect of Vermont, 


The coffin was laid on this pyre; the High Priest took his 
stand on a platform beside it; around him in semicircle the 
choristers and demons with their torches were grouped. 
The High Priest went through a ceremonial in which the 
choir behind him intoned or sang the words he spoke. He 
called on the Bohemians to present their carking cares and 
heart-aches to be put on the pyre and burned up. Then 
came some jokes pertinent to club members and matters. 
Then he invoked the saint, St. John of Nepomuk, adopted 
by the club for his appropriateness in several ways, and sud- 
denly an enormous figure of St. John in his robes burst into 
flame. The pyre was lighted, Care and the blue devils went 
up in the most beautiful and effective form of fireworks, 
and amid jubilant cries the High Jinks was over. Later 
came a Low Jinks, in which the fun was hilarious, with 
many quaint and original features. The next morning 
(Sunday) the programme is simple and informal; many 
take a swim in the limpid river pool close by; then break 
fast, at which delicious onion soup (the receipt is a club 
secret) is always served, and which, I am informed, is in- 
fallible as a settler of Katzenjammer symptoms. Then, re- 
clining on and among the mossy logs and ferns, the fragrant 
weed is lighted, while the United States military band alter- 
nates with the club symphony orchestra in a morning con- 
cert. The Stabat Mater, the intermezzio of Mascagni, with 
bits of lighter music—Balfe, Vincent, Wallace, and Strauss— 
wake the echoes of the forest, and mark the passing of one 
more Midsummer High Jinks. Henry J. Brapy. 


THE GOVERNOR-ELECT OF VERMONT. 


Hon. Ursan A. Woopsury, who has just been elected 
Govgrnor of Vermont, has long been prominent in the af- 
fairs of his State, and his popularity is indicated by the fact 
that the majority of 27,500, which he received on September 
4th, is, with one exception, the largest given for any Govern- 
or of the Green Mountain State since the formation of the 
Republican party. In 1888 Hon. William P. Dillingham 
received a majority of 27,618 for Governor, but the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor elected that year was Urban A. Woodbury, 
who therefore shared in the honors of that noteworthy vic- 
tory. Mr. Woodbury received a large Democratic vote in 
his own city, and he has the unique distinction of being the 
only Republican who in a contest has carried every ward 
in Burlington. 

Urban Andrian Woodbury is a typical Vermonter, in spite 
of the fact that he had ‘‘ the misfortune to be born outside 
of Vermont,” as he naively puts it. His parents, who were 
both natives of the State, moved temporarily to Acworth, 
New Hampshire, and there, on July 11, 1888, the future 
Governor was born. The family returned to Vermont when 
Urban was two years old, and he received his education in 
the common schools of Morristown and in the Morrisville 
Academy. He graduated from the Medical Department of 
the University of Vermont in 1859, but his professional ca- 
reer was interrupted by the breaking out of the war of the 
rebellion. He was one of the first men in his State to en- 
list, becoming a member of Company H, Second Regiment 
Vermont Volunteers, on May 25, 1861. He began service 
on the field as Sergeant, and his service was such that 
the outlook for his promotion was promising, but he had 
the misfortune to lose his right arm at the battle of Bull 
Run, and was taken a prisoner. He was shortly paroled 
and discharged from service on account of his wounds; but 
he was not to be daunted, and he again entered the service 
on November 17, 1863. He was at once commissioned Cap- 
tain of Company D, Eleventh Regiment Vermont Volunteers, 
and after serving in that capacity with faithfulness and dis- 
tinction, he resigned in March, 1865. 

Upon returning to Vermont, Captain Woodbury selected 
Burlington as his place of residence. He began his politi- 
cal career as a member of the Board of Alderman, of which 
he was made president in 1882. He was chosen Mayor of 
the city in 1885, and in the following year was re-elected. 
In these positions, as well as in the office of presiding officer 
of the State Senate, he not only displayed a high order of 
executive ability, but he also distinguished himself by the 
thoroughness and effectiveness with which he discharged 
his duties, and he won the confidence and respect of ail 
with whom he came in contact. 

Governor-elect Woodbury is a member of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, the Military Order of the Loyal Le- 
gion of the United States, and the Sons of the American 
Revolution. 

The Vermont Legislature will meet on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 3d, for the purpose of canvassing the returns for Gov- 
ernor, and if the usual custom is followed, Governor Wood- 
bury’s inauguration will occur Thursday, October 4th. 
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THE STAIRWAY. 


THE COURT. THE COLONNADE, 


VIEW FROM COPLEY SQUARE. 


THE NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY, BOSTON.—[See Pace 903.] 
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THE MIDSUMMER JINKS OF THE BOHEMIAN CLUB OF SAN FRANCISCO IN THE REDWOODS. 
Drawn BY CHARLES GRAHAM.—(SkE Pace 895.] 


1. Types from the Procession. 2. The Procession in the Forest. 3. Burning the Sorrows and Cares of the Club. 
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THE TARIFF ACT OF 1894. 
BY F. W. TAUSSIG, 

AFTER the weary struggle of the long session of Congress 
it is a relief to turn from proposals and possibilities to 
accomplished facts. The tariff act of 1894 stands on the 
statute-book. It is well to put aside for a while the events 
of the immediate past, the party bickering, the personal an- 
imosities, the ignoble contest between the two Houses, in 
order to consider the place of the new act in the tariff legis- 
lation of the past generation, and weigh the significance of 
the final changes in rates, not only of those so much disputed, 
but of those accepted with little noisy debate. Now that the 
struggle is over we may pause and see where we stand, and 
how we have come to be there. 

First and foremost stands a change which has been the 
subject ®f comparatively little attention in the last few 
months, yet is the most important, politically and economi- 

ally, of ‘all the thousands of changes in rates. This is the 
free admission of wool. Here we have a radical departure 
from the policy pursued for the thirty years since the war. 
It is even a departure from the policy followed before the 
war in the Democratic tariff of 1846; for in that measure 
wool was subjected to a considerable duty. Now it comes 
in free; even incidental protection disappears. And this 
change was virtually settled from the start. Whatever the 
struggles in the committees, or in House or Senate, or be- 
tween the two Houses, there was never any question that 
wool was to be on the free list. With the free admission of 
wool, a change, almost as radical, was inevitable as to the 
duties on woollen goods. The entire wool and woollen 
schedule in the tariff was thus revolutionized. 

Politically this change is important, because wool was 
the one prominent article as to which it could be seriously 
maintained that the*farmer got a share. of the protective 
bounty. There were, indeed, duties on wheat and corn and 
meat, but so long as these commodities are never imported, 
and depend for their market largely on the exports, it can- 
not be pretended that their prices are affected by a duty, or 
that their producers get within the magic circle of those 
whose prosperity is the creature of legislation. But wool is 
imported, and so is subject to foreign competition in the 
kome market. The farmers of some Eastern and Central 
States, like Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Michigan, have had it 
dinned in their ears that free wool meant collapse of the 
prices of wool and slaughter to their flocks, It required 
courage to face this cry, especially in doubtful States like 
Ohio, where a few thousand votes might turn the scale. 
Now the wool-growers, whether farmers in the East or 
ranchmen in the West, have been told, once for all, that they 
must do without legislative aid 

Economically the change to free wool is important in 
itself, and as the emphatic recognition of a sound principle. 
On this hotly debated article our tariff now stands squarely 
on the ground that trade between nations is a division of 
labor in which both sides gain; that there are some things 
which it is better for us to buy than to make; and that if 
we buy, we sell, and need not fear ruin from reckless over- 
purchase. It is surprising that this truth should not have 
been sooner followed in regard to a commodity like wool. 
It is the raw material of a manufacture which is inevitably 
and admittedly hampered by the duty. At the same time 
it is a material of which the quality is largely determined 
by soil. climate, and other physical causes, and which thus 
gives little scope for that progress of improvement and in- 
vention sometimes plausibly claimed to be the result of pro- 
tection to manufactures. The same sheep will yield a dif- 
ferent fleece in England and in Oregon, in Texas and in 
New South Wales. The varieties of fibre are endless; 
Nature has her way in giving the sheep a different cov- 
ering as its food and exposure vary. For certain qual- 
ities of wool the dry and sunny plains of Australia are as 
clearly the natural source of supply as the tier of States that 
border on the Gulf of Mexico are the sources of supply for 
the world’s best cotton. Hence for years no civilized coun- 
try, except our own, has imposed a duty on wool. And in 
this country, while we have maintained a duty, wool has 
constantly been imported over the barrier; fine wool and 
cheap wool have come in, notwithstanding duties of 50 per 
cent. and more. The domestic wool-growers—or their self- 
appointed spokesmen—have promised that they would sup- 
ply the country with all qualities of wool, but they have 
never done so. Now we give up the vain pretence of self- 
sufficiency, and open our ports to the wool of the world. 

In practice the result will not be so dramatic as the oppo- 
nents of the change predict. The wool-growers will not be 
ruined, nor will the sheep be slaughtered. The finer qual- 
ilies of wool will be more largely imported, especially from 
Australia. ,Perhaps medium grades will also be imported in 
larger quantities. Prices of some qualities of wool (not of 
all) will go down—they have already fallen in anticipation 
of the new régime. The manufacturer will get a good 
share of his material cheaper, and goods will go down. In 
some parts of the country sheep will be grown for mutton 
rather than for wool. In the main, the outcome will be a 
wider range of choice in his material for the manufacturer, 
a decline in the prices of all imported wool and of some 
domestic wool, some shifts in the location and’ character of 
our sheep-raising, and a clear gain to the consumer of wool- 
lens. The prophets of disaster will be disappointed. Here, 
as in other directions, the immediate effects of tariff legisla- 
tion have been generally exaggerated, and the country will 
adapt itself to new conditions with hardly a shock. 

With free wool we have considered almost the only con- 
sistent and straightforward step in the new Jegislation—the 
only one that could fairly be said to mark a new epoch in 
tariff history. Some other raw materials are, indeed, simi- 
larly treated. Lumber is admitted free. and this is another 
step in the right direction. But the duty on lumber had 
been comparatively light, and the objections to it so clear 
that even the McKinley act had raised none of the lumber 
duties, and had gone so far as to lower some of them. Raw 
flax and hemp are to come in free; but the imports are 
small, and likely to remain small, and the change is. of no 
great consequence. Copper, too, goes on the free list—a 
long-delayed act of justice. The time of the worst effects 
of the copper duties has gone by, and the immediate results 
of this change will again not be great, but a recurrence of 
the abuses of the past is at least prevented. 

On the other hand, as the debates of the last two months 
have made known to all of us, coal and iron ore remain on 
the dutiable list. These are raw materials, if there are such; 
and the same principle that called for free wool called with 
equal strength for free coal and iron. The House bill had 
made them free; in the Senate a moderation of the duties was 
all that could be Secured. Both had been subject to duty at 
the rate of 75 cents a ton; both are now to pay 40 cents a ton. 

That coal and iron ore should be subject to duty while 
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wool is free, is due to the combined action of two very dif- 
ferent causes—the pressure of private interests, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the slowness with which, under our 
political system, the Senate responds to changes in popular 
feeling. It is not often that a popular verdict on a specific 
question is given as unequivocally as that of the elections 
of 1890 and 1892. If Senators were elected as Representa- 
tives are, both Houses, as well as the President’s chair, would 
have been in easy control of the Democrats during the pres- 
entsession. Their policy on the tariff could then have been 
squarely carried out. As it was,a narrow margin in the Up- 
per House gave a trio of Senators the power of defeating or 
twisting the party policy. The same circumstance gave pri- 
vate interests the opportunity of bringing pressure to bear 
with success. It is possible to bribe or interest or convince 
a few legislators, and so make the interests of great corpora- 
tions superior to party consistency, not to mention the wel- 
fare of the public. Where the popular will is fully ex- 
pressed in the legislating body, and party majorities are 
not narrow, such a result is hard to attain. Hence the Sen- 
ate, not the House, afforded the private interests their op- 
portunity; and coai and iron ore, as well as sugar, bear the 
marks of their manipulation. 

So far as their direct eifects are concerned, the coal and 
iron-ore duties are bad, yet not so bad in their quantitive 
effects as in their violation of principle. Free coal would 
mean some gain to New England and some gain to the 
Pacific coast; but in neither region is it likely that a very 
large increase in importations would follow the repeal of the 
duty. As to iron ore, the immediate question is largely one 
between the smelting-works close to the Atlantic shore and 
the iron-ore producers of the Lake Superior region. The 
former want their ore free of duty; the latter want to sell 
their product as far east as they can. A remission of the 
duty would redound first to the profit of certain Eastern 
steel-makers, and would filter through to the pockets of the 
people only by slow steps, hard to trace in detail. But this 
is the case with every improvement in the arts which 
cheapens the things used in the first stages of production. 
A cheapening of coal and iron ore first helps the makers of 
the crude iron and stccl, and tends in due time to lower the 
price of their product. This tends to cheaper machinery; 
ihis tends to cheapen goods; the final benefit to the public 
comes at the end of a long process. Yet no changes in the 
arts during the last century have been so far-reaching in 
their effects as those which have cheapened coal and iron, 
the two great instruments of civilization; and every obstacle 
to free production and free trade in them is harmful. 

Turning to the next important item among mineral 
products, we find pig-iron subject to a duty of $4 a ton. 
The House had made the duty 20 per cent.; the Senate 
substituted the specific duty. The old rate had been $6 72 
a ton, so that there appears to be an appreciable reduction. 
A reduction there is, but not sufficient to be of much conse- 
quence. The great bulk of our pig-iron is sure to be pro- 
duced at home in any case. Twenty years ago, even ten 
years ago, a change such as is now made would have been 
of moment. At present it is only at some points on the 
northern Atlantic seaboard and on the Pacific coast, which 
happen to be remote from the domestic producers, that any 
importation of pig-iron would take place even with no duty 
at all. At such points the barrier is lowered a bit, but not 
enough to affect the situation seriously. Under the House 
rate of 20 per cent., equivalent to a specific duty of about 
$2, it would have been lowered still more. In certain official 
calculations the new duty, as settled in the Senate, is put 
down as equivalent to an ad valorem rate of 15 per cent., 
and so would appear to be lower than that fixed by the 
House. But these calculations rest on the prices of certain 
exceptional and expensive kinds of iron imported in very 
small quantities for mixing. On the great bulk of the iron 
used in trade the House rate would have meant a lower 
duty than that which we now have. 

The pig-iron duty and the changes made in it by the 
Senate are typical. The drift of the new rates on metals 
and manyfactures of metal is toward a very careful prun- 
ing. The House had adopted a system of ad valorem duties 
varying from 20 to 25 per cent.; the Senate substituted spe- 
cific duties of the old sort, somewhat abated inamount. In 
comparatively few cases were the House rates retained, or, 
if somewhat advanced, still left in ad valorem form. The 
ad valorem method is far from faultless, and, indeed, from 
the simple administrative point of view, is to be unequiv- 
ocally condemned. But specific duties have the defect, 
grave under our system of government by public opinion, 
of not telling their own tale. Their meaning and incidence 
are often known only to a few persons versed in the details 
of some intricate trade, and they give opportunities for that 
manipulation of legislation in favor of private interests 
which is the greatest evil of our day. Hence the predilec- 
tion of tariff-reformers for ad ralorem rates, notwithstand- 
ing the administrative difficulties they entail; hence the sus- 
picions which the retention of the specific system aroused. 
As: matters stand in the new act, we can only be sure that 
if abuses exist in the intricate figures as they still remain in 
the tariff lists, the general pruning of the specific rates has 
made them somewhat less in degree. 

Among manufactured articles the most marked change is 
in the duties on woollen goods, where free wool made neces- 
sary an entirely new system. Under the old system, which 
went back to the time of civil war, and had been retained 
and emphasized in the McKinley act, woollen goods were 
subject to ‘a compound rate, partly specific and partly ad 
valorem. As there was a duty on wool, the manufacturers 
had rightly demanded that foreign woollens should be sub- 
jected to a corresponding duty, which should prevent the 
foreign competitor enjoying free wool from having an ad- 
vantage over the domestic maker. The specific duty on 
woollens had been meant to accomplish this result ; it was 
supposed merely to offset the wool duty, and to give no pro- 
tection. The additional ad valorem duty gave the net pro- 
tection, which was originally at the rate of 25 per cent., but 
had been gradually raised, until in the McKinley act, on the 
most important classes of goods, it was 50 per cent. Under 
this system the total tax on woollen goods, taking the spe- 
cific and ad valorem rates together, had risen to an intolerable 
point, being equivalent to 80, 90, 100 per cent.,even more, 
on the foreign value of the woollens. Moreover, the system 
gave examples of those difficulties with specific duties which 
were mentioned a moment ago. In many cases the compen- 
sating specific duties on woollens in fact did more than to 
compensate, being so arranged as to give. protection where 
they were supposed to give none. Hence when it was pro- 
posed in the Wilson bill to cut off the specific duties entire- 
ly, as no longer justified under free wool’ the manufacturers 
protested that they were really losing something—a conten- 
tion which could not but raise a cynical smile, in view of 
the earnestness with which it had been so long maintained 
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that this part of the duties did no more than offset the tax 
on raw wool. But the specific rates had to go, and the only 
question was as to the extent of the protective ad +alorem 
duty which was to be retained. The rate in the act is from 
35 to 45 per cent. Here again the House had made the rate 
40 per cent., with a provision for gradual decrease, unti] 
after five years it should be 35 per cent. The Senate raised 
it on some important classes of goods. As a further soften. 
ing of the change to the manufacturers, it is provided that 
while wool is to come in duty free at once, the new and 
lowered rates on woollens are not to be collected until Jan- 
uary Ist of next year. For a season the manufacturers get 
their wool free, yet continue to enjoy the McKinley rates on 
woollens. In view of the considerable plant required for a 
woollen mill, of the unquestionable fact that the new condi. 
tions will be very different from the old, and the probability 
of a trying period of transition for the manufacturers, this 
policy is sound as well as generous; and it illustrates the anx- 
ious care with which vested interests have been regarded. 

On the other great textile articles the changes are more 
simple than on woollens. On cottons, silks, linens, the 
duties, as a rule, go down a little. Here, again, the rates are 
in many cases higher than was provided in the House bill, 
and sometimes specific duties are retained which the House 
had rejected. The net result is a shaving taken from the 
protective system, some little change in spirit,and an occa- 
sional reduction of real moment. 

Last in the list of important articles comes sugar. As to 
a duty on raw sugar there may be two opinions; as to the 
mode in which the duty on refined sugar has been adjusted, 
there can be but one. The moderate duty on raw sugar, 
standing by itself, is, on the whole, expedient. It will yield 
a large and certain revenue, easily collected, and just now 
sorely needed by the Treasury. It will prevent an abrupt 
change for the Louisiana sugar-planter from heavy protec- 
tion to absolute free trade. Such a change they might fairly 
complain of, in view of the general tenderness shown to 
other protected industries. A duty at a rate of about one 
cent a pound, limited to a period of five years or thereabouts, 
would have been a reasonable solution of this part of the 
problem. The ad valorem dtty of 40 per cent. which is 
imposed on raw sugar by the act is not so far from being 
equivalent to this specific duty. But the ad valorem form 
in this case plays into the hands of the Sugar Trust (to use 
the familiar name) in ways not at first understood by some 
who favored it, but very certain to be exploited to the ut- 
most by the astute managers of that corporation. Add the 
extra duty of one-eighth cent a pound openly imposed for 
the protection of the refiners, and we have very substantial 
favors from the legislature to the great monopoly. It is 
true that, all things taken together, the advantage to the 
Trust is not so great as was that given four years ago by 
the McKinley act. But this year we ought not to have had 
the alternative of half a loaf or no bread. 

All in all, the new act, with the one exception of free 
wool, brings no incisive changes. Doubtless it is wise 
policy to make haste slowly with the reform of the tariff. 
Any great lowering in the barriers we have erected against 
foreign trade, not to mention their complete removal and 
the attainment of completely free trade, must be accom- 
plished by gradual and tentative steps. While the extent 
to which manufacturing industries are dependent on the 
tariff is much exaggerated, and the disturbing effect of 
radical changes is even more exaggerated, a due regard must 
in fairness be shown to vested interests, and due opportunity 
be given for accommodation to new conditions. But it js 
nol. necessary to proceed so gingerly as in the present act. 
As time goes on, further changes wil! be made, until eventu- 
ally the question may be not whether we are to have more 
or less of protection, but whether we are to have protection 
or free trade. The accidents of the political arena must de- 
cide when the next step in the remodelling of our tariff 
system shall take place; but those who believe the basis of 
our extreme protective régime to be bad will not rest con- 
tent with the changes now made; nor need they be fright- 
ened by the protests against further agitation and disturb- 
ance of trade.. Such ghosts as those of the surrender to 
the Sugar Trust will not down. For two years the tariff 
question is settled, but it is inevitable that in 1896 the ques- 
tion should recur as to the mode in which the protective sys- 
tem shall-be once more overhauled. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR HELMHOLTZ. 


Baron HERMANN LupwiG FERDINAND VON HELMHOLTZ, 
who died on the 8th inst. in Berlin, was one of the most ex- 
traordinary men of the century. He had that rarest of nat- 
ural endowments, an inherent aptitude for both the natural 
and the physical sciences, and he was as profound as he 
was versatile. Probably his native bent favored mathematics 
and physics, but circumstances beyond his contro] led him 
to study medicine, and he was for some years a practitioner, 
and held professorships in anatomy and physiology. 

It was during the earlier years of his life as a practitioner 
of medicine that he developed the law of the Conservation 
of Energy, the doctrine since accepted almost as a truism, 
along with the law of Universal Gravitat, that energy, like 
matter, is fixed in amount in the universe, and indestructi- 
ble, though infinitely transmutable. It is true that another 
shares with him the honor of independent discovery of this 
epoch-marking law. But so had Darwin a co-discoverer in 
Wallace. Even Newton was in a measure anticipated by 
Bacon and Galileo and Hooke. It has been said—by Tyn- 
dall, was it not?—that the three ideas that will make our 
century memorable in future ages are the doctrine of the 
conservation of energy, the doctrine of evolution, and the 
germ theory of disease. If history confirms this prophecy, 
Helmholtz will be remembered as the Newton—or perhaps 
the Descartes—of our epoch. 

Beginning his scientific researches with an achievement 
so extraordinary, Professor Helmholtz continued for a third 
of a century to work with such energy of application as 
only the German student can command. His genius was 
encyclopedic, and in almost every department of physics 
he made notable discoveries. The most directly practical 
of these, and the one for which he is perhaps most gener- 
ally known, was his invention of the ophthalmoscope. This 
instrument, which is now a part of the equipment of every 
physician who treats diseases of the eye, enables us to see 
the retina, and observe its condition in health and disease, 
and is of inestimable value in the diagnosis not only of 
diseases of the eye, but even of disordered conditions of the 
circulation in the brain. Had Professor Helmholtz dis- 
covered nothing but the ophthalmoscope, his fame would 
still be secure. As it is, his fame rests on a score of achieve- 
ments, any one of which would be sufficient to give him 
the stamp of genius. 
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terially enhances its impres- 
siveness. ‘The roof is cov- 
ered with corrugated tiles 
of a warm dark brown tone, 
and the sky-line is enriched 
by a cresting of hammered 
copper, classic in design. 
A prominent feature of the 
decoration is the conven- 
tionalized figure of the dol- 
phin, emblematical of the 
maritime character of the 
city. Below the cornice are 
frequent medallions repre- 
senting some of the most 
celebrated book-seals of the 
world, beautifully modelled 
by Domingo Mora, the 
sculptor. The panels that 
occupy the lower parts of 
the great window arches are 
occupied by the deeply 
carved names of the world’s 
great personages in intellec- 
tual achievement, selected 
by the trustees with extreme 
care, and finally determined 
after consultation with the 
late James Russell Lowell 
and Professor Childs, of 
Harvard. 

Above the triple-arched 
portal are marble panels 
with the seals of the library, 
the commonwealth, and the 
city carved in low relief— 
the work of Augustus St. 
Gaudens. The seal of the 
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library follows the design 
by Kenyon Cox, represent- 
ing two beautiful nude boys 
with the torches of learning, 
supporting a shield bearing 
an open book. On the key- 
stone of the central arch is 
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THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Tue Boston Public Library has just been completed, at a 
cost of something like $2,600,000; though now second in size, 
it is still first in rank among the libraries of America. It was 
established in 1852, though projected in 1841, and was en- 
abled to grow at once to a position of commanding impor- 
tance through the munificence of Joshua Bates, a London 
banker, and an old Bostonian. The first building was a 
modest affair in Mason Street, now the headquarters of the 
school board. When the second edifice, on Boylston Street, 
was completed, in 1858, it was believed that it would answer 
its purpose for at least a century. But in twelve years 
its shelf-room had to be doubled. 

The library now comprises over 600,000 volumes. Over 
a million books are taken out every year for home circula- 
tion, and over 700,000 periodicals are read in the reading- 
rooms. It is open day and evening throughout the week, 
including Sundays. There are twenty-five branch libraries 
and delivery stations in various sections of the city. Sev- 
eral of these branches, having belonged to suburban muni- 
cipalities, since annexed, are important institutions in them- 
selves, with special endowments and valuable collections. 
For the latest branch the city has recently bought the fine 
old West Church, at a cost of $55,000. 

The library has been in the charge of a specially incorpo- 
rated board of trustees since 1878—a provision that assures 
the permanency of the institution and its invaluable collec- 
tions. Each year one of the five members, whose positions 
are honorary, is appointed by the Mayor. The city appropri- 
ates something like $155,000 a year for the running expenses 
of the library, including the purchase of books. There is 
also a large income from various trust funds with which 
generous citizens have endowed the library and its branches. 
These funds, eighteen in number, now ameunt to over 
$250,000, and range from $100 up to $61,800—the latter 
tigure representing the Arthur Scholfield fund, the only one 
that exceeds the original Bates endowment. The latter is 
also equalled by the most recent gift, the William C. Todd 
endowment of $50,000 for a newspaper reading - room 
supplied with the leading journals from all_ the centres of 
the world. The value of the gifts of books, manuscripts, 
works of art, etc., would probably greatly exceed the sum 
of the endowments. 

The new library was begun in 1888. A large portion of 
the site, bounded on. three sides by Dartmouth, Boylston, 
and Blagden streets, was given for the purpose by the com- 
monwealth. An architectual competition instituted by the 
city government was won by Charles B. Atwood, whose 
masterly work at the World’s Fair has placed him at the 
head of his profession. A looseness of terms in the con- 
ditions made the competition unsatisfactory, and therefore a 
legislative enactment in 1887 placed the work in the hands 
of the trustees, and the New York house of McKim, Mead, 
& White was selected for the architects 

The style of the new edifice is the Roman, and the St.- 
Genevitve, the great library of Paris, was taken as the type. 
It was not until something like a dozen designs had been 
carefully made and successively destroyed that the present 
shape of the building was determined upon, and not a few 
important changes have been made as construction pro- 
gressed. At first there was something like general popular 
dissatisfaction at the absence of anything like showy features 
in the design. But there has been a revolution in public 
sentiment in regard to its artistic character. A sense of the 
beauty of the great edifice has grown upon the people at 
large. 

The site is one of the finest to be found in any American 
city for a monumental building. The edifice expresses in 
its exterior the organic character of the structure as formed 
by its internal composition and arrangement, as well as its 
purpose as a great library. The long unbroken arcade of 
the Copley Square front, for example, indicates the chief 
feature of the main story in the shape of Bates Hall, the 
great reading-room, whose length of 218 feet occupies that 
entire side of the building. The three facades rest upon a 
broad low platform of granite, that gives the building a wide 
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ners of the projecting plat- 
form, will be two groups of 
sculpture by Augustus St. 
Gaudens, each composed of three seated female figures. 
The finely wrought iron gates of the portal enclose an 
open vestibule, with the main entrance hall beyond—a beau- 
tiful vaulted room with a mosaic ceiling decorated with 
garland and lattice designs, and enclosing in laurel wreaths 
the names of eminent Bostonians. In the marble floor are 
the signs of the zodiac and the seal of the library in bronze. 
The great doors from the vestibule are to be of bronze, 
modelled in low relief by Daniel Chester French. 

Opposite the entrance a noble great arch reveals the grand 
staircase. This is flanked on the landing, at the turning for 
the second ascent, on either side, by two marble lions, mod- 
elled by Louis St. Gaudens, the gift of the Second and the 
Twenty -second Regiment associations of Massachusetts 
volunteers in the late civil war. The five great panels in 
this magnificent staircase hall will be decorated by Puvis de 
Chavannes, the greatest mural painter living. The artist is 
now at work on his canvases in- Paris. These will prob- 
ably be the only decorations not by an American, either na- 
tive or naturalized, but it was thought desirable to have the 
key-note given by the world’s most eminent master in dec- 
oration. The trustees have expressed the hope to have all 
the most distinguished American artists, both painters and 
sculptors, lend a hand in the decoration of this building, 
which they sim to make a sort of Boston Walhalla, contain- 
ing memorials to the city’s most famous children. 

In the basement, on the ground-floor, to the right is the 
reading-room for periodicals, and beyond, on the Boylston 
Street side, a large hall for the Todd newspaper reading- 
room—a unique institution that promises to give the city 
marked attractiveness for strangers, who, whatever part of 
the world they may hail from, can here always read the 
latest news from their native country. The rest of the base- 
ment floor is devoted to the catalogue, bindery, and printing 
departments, and other working offices of the institution. 

The great cloistered court forms one of the most charm- 
ing and impressive features of the building. The open 
space is covered simply with turf, whose green expanse con- 
tributes to the restful air of the place, and invites to reading 
in the shade of the cloisters that surround it on three sides 
with a marble arcade. In the centre is a rectangular basin 
of marble, which will shortly be adorned by a fountain de- 
signed by Mr. Macmonnies and presented by an anonymous 
giver. Between the arches of the cloisters and on the mar- 
ble parapet above will stand, in open weather, vases of red 
terra-cotta from Perugia, filled with flowering plants. The 
walls of this court, as well as the rear wall of the exterior, 
are of russet-brown Roman brick. 

The grand staircase hall is lined with a rich yellow Siena 
marble. At the head of the stairs is a beautiful arcade with 
four columns, which encloses a corridor from which one enters 
the great main reading-room, whose name of Bates Hall, like 
that of the great hall of the old library, honors the first ben- 
efactor of the institution. It is a grand and splendid room, 
with a lofty barrel-arched ceiling finished in panels tinted 
in warm and delicate tones. The walls are of warm gray 
Amherst sandstone, with a base of red Verona marble. The 
ends are apselike; the south end has windows, and at the 
north end is a large panel which Whistler has been com- 
missioned to decorate. Other panels in this hall will give 
fine opportunities for decoration. Bates Hall is to have two 
important pieces of sculptural decoration in the shape of 
a statue of Emerson by Mr. French and of Sir Harry Vane 
by Mr. Macmonnies. 

Adjoining Bates Hall, and to the south of the grand stair- 
case, is the delivery-room, which is to have a brilliant dec- 
orative feature in the rich frieze by Edwin A. Abbey, a 
portion of which was shown at the Columbian World’s Fair. 
It illustrates ‘‘ The Search for the Holy Grail,” and thus ap- 
propriately symbolizes the pursuit of wisdom, which should 
be the aim of those who come to this room for books. The 
enormous book-stack adjoins the delivery-room, and occu- 
pies the entire south and west sides of the building. It is 
provided with electric railway and other facilities for the 
almost instantaneous delivery of books from the shelves 
to the reader. The entire building has room for at least 
2,000,000 volumes. 
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The main floor on the west side is occupied by the two 
patent -rooms. The attention given to the literature of 
patents has long made the library of immense service ta 
Inventors and to manufacturing and other business inter- 
ests. The large patent-room is to have a decorated ceiling 
by John Eliot, illustrating ‘* The Progress of tlie Centuries.” 
‘The lobbies from the staircase hall are to be decorated by 
Joseph Lindon Smith and Elmer E. Garnsey. 

On the floor above, a long hall adjoins Bates Hall, and 
communicates with a balcony that overlooks the latter and 
affords a fine view of its grand dimensions. This is the hall 
of the special library floor. It has a barrel-arched ceiling, 
and is a room of handsome proportions. It is to be deco- 
rated by John S. Sargent with a most original conception of 
“The Religions of the World.” <A portion of Mr. Sargent’s 
work was exhibited at the recent Royal Academy in Lon- 
don, and was the leading feature of the occasion. Lofty 
corridors connect with this hall, and continue around the 
floor, communicating with the rooms and alcoves assigned 
to the various special libraries. These libraries, kept sep- 
arate from the main collection, and accessible to investiga- 
tors, are of great value. They are the Bowditch, Parker, 
Prince, Ticknor, Barton, Franklin, Thayer, John A. Lewis, 
President John Adams library of constitutional history, the 
Gilbert collection of plays, the Allen A. Browne library of 
music, and the Chamberlain collection of manuscripts. The 
last four collections are recent gifts. The Browne collec- 
tion is said to be the finest musical library in the country, 
and the Chamberlain manuscripts, given by the Hon. Mel- 
len Chamberlain, formerly librarian of the institution, is 
valued at $60,000. 

The corridors on this floor, and also the special library 
rooms, are finely adapted to decoration. It is hoped to se- 
cure decorations from John La Farge, Francis D. Millet, 
George de Forrest Brush, and Abbott Thayer. 

SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


THE COUNT OF PARIS. 


Louis PHILIPPE D’ORLEANS, Comte de Paris, died in 
England the other day, of cancer, at the age of fifty-six. 
If the Legitimists had triumphed over both the Re- 
publicans and the Bonapartists at any time during the 
past eleven years, this Count of Paris would have been the 
King of France. Up to his death, in 1883, the Count of 
Chambord, the head of the Bourbons, was looked upon by 
the French monarchists as the legitimate heir to the French 
throne. In this the Count of Paris, after 1873, acquiesced, 
though previous to that time he had had pretensions on his 
own account as grandson of King Louis Philippe, and the 
head of the Orleans branch of the royal house of France. 
After the death of Chambord the only person who might 
have challenged the right of the Count of Paris to the 
empty honor of being a king without a crown, a throne, or 
a people was Don Carlos of Spain, the only living descend- 
ant in the direct male line of Louis XIV. When Charles 
IL. of Spain died, without a son, he bequeathed his throne to 
Philip of Aragon, grandson of Louis XIV. This French 
prince became Philip II. of Spain, and in doing so he re- 
nounced for himself and his heirs all pretensions to the 
throne of France. This renunciation barred out his de- 
scendant, Don Carlos, and made the title of the Count of 
Paris clear. But this did the Count no service further than 
to secure to him the inheritance of the vast fortune of his 
house, and to fix upon him banishment from his native 
country under the law passed by the National Assembly 
expelling all royal princes from France. During the Presi- 
dency of Thiers the Count of Paris served in the National 
Assembly, and also had restored to him the property of his 
family which had been confiscated by the state. : 

The-Count was born at the Tuileries in 1888, during the 
reign of his grandfather, Louis Philippe, the last king of 
France, and was the son of the Duc d’Orléans, eldest son of 
the monarch. This Duc d’Orléans was killed by a fall from 
his horse in 1842, and the Count of Paris, when only four 
years old, was looked upon as the Crown Prince of France. 
When the revolution of 1848 broke out he and his brother, 
the*Duc de Chartres, were taken by their mother to Eng- 
land, and educated at Claremont. His long residence in 
England, and his education there, made the Count very 
much of an Englishman in manner if not in feeling. When 
the civil war began in this country the Count took a great 
interest in it, and sided with the Union cause, not because 
Louis Napoleon was partial to the South, but as a matter of 
conviction. In 1861, with his brother, Duc de Chartres, and 
his uncle, Prince de Joinville, he came to America, the two 
younger men offering their services to the President in 
Washington. They were appointed volunteer aides on the 
staff of General McClellan with the rank of Captain. They 
accepted these commissions on condition that they should 
receive neither pay nor allowances, and be permitted to re- 
sign whenever they chose. With the Army of Virginia they 
saw a year of warfare, and participated in many batties, 
taking a more active and perilous part perhaps at Gaines 
Mill than elsewhere. At that battle General Fitz John Por- 
ter with 27,000 men was attacked by 64,000 Confederates. It 
was necessary to re-enforce Porter, and the French princes 
served as guides to take Slocum’s division of Franklin’s 
corps to Porter’s rescue. About this time Louis Napoleon’s 
government seemed likely to make trouble between France 
and the United States on account of the persistence of the 
French Emperor in interference in the affairs of Mexico. It 
seemed desirable, therefore, that the French Princes should 
retire from the United States army. So, in June, 1862, they 
resigned their commissions and returned to England. 

After his expulsion from France the Count of Paris lived 
quietly in England the life of a country gentleman, though 
also engaged in literary pursuits. 

During his residence in England he went much into soci- 
ety, of which he was an ornament on account of his cultiva- 
tion, his amiability, and the gracefulness of his address and 
person. He lived for years at Sheen House, near London, 
and here his children were born. This house was the refuge 
of the Duke and Duchess of Montpensier after the revolu- 
tion of 1848. Their daughter became the Countess of Paris, 
and by pretension Queen of France. Recently the Count 
of Paris and his family have lived at Stowe House, in Buck- 
inghamshire, and it was there that he died. The eldest son, 
Prince Louis Philippe, Duc d'Orléans, boru in Twicken- 
ham, England, in 1869, succeeds to the pretensions of his 
father. This young man is of adventuresome spirit, and a 
few years ago went to France and tried to enlist in the army. 
He was sent to prison for a few months, and then quietly 
taken out of France. Owing to his being an exile, the body 
of the dead Count will not be allowed to rest with his an- 
cestors in the family tomb i, the chapel of Dreux. The 
present Duke is anxious to emerge from his life of quiet. 
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“QUEEN OF THE HILL 4m,” CHAMPION HOLSTEIN, “PURITY,” CHAMPION GUERNSEY. CHAMPION JERSEY COW. 
AND BABY, THREE DAYS OLD. 


CHAMPION HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN BULL. CHAMPION GUERNSEY BULL. CHAMPION JERSEY BULL. 
“COLANTHA’'S 2n SIR HENRY.” “MAITKEENAC 2p,” 
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CHAMPION FLOCK OF MERINOS. “DON,” CHAMPION MERINO RAM. CHAMPION GROUP OF SHROPSHIRES. 


“CEFIC,” CHAMPION HAMPSHIRE RAM. “LORD WINDSOR,” CHAMPION BERKSHIRE. CHAMPION SHROPSHIRE RAM. 
First Prize, World's Fair, 1898, beating 149 Champions in England. 
Weight, 800 pounds. Two years old. 
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CHAMPION GROUP OF IMPORTED BERKSHIKES. OLD 18ta CENTURY HIVE, AND NEW WAY OF CHAMPION SHETLAND COLT. 
An Aristocratic Gathering. MAKING HONEY (ITALIAN SWARM). About the Size of a Newfoundland Dog. 


THE NEW YORK: STATE FAIR, SYRACUSE.—{[Sez Pace 906.] 
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The Krag-Jorgensen, 
INFANTRY RIFLES. 


A NEW INFANTRY EQUIPMENT. 


CoLoneL Epmunp Rice, of the Fifth United States In- 
fantry,-has been through our civil war, the Franco-Prussian, 
and the Turco-Russian wars, and had some years of Indian 
work with the Fifth Infantry. He has a great many 
ideas about infantry, and one of them is that he has never 
seen United States infantry in active field-work carry what 
is loaded on to them by the army regulations. He knew that 
they ought to carry all the things prescribed, but he knew 
also that they never did; then he knew that it was a condi- 
tion, and not a theory. And one night he had a dream, and 
the next day he got a seamstress to begin stitching on his 
idea. He thought and the seamstress stitched, until finally he 





RICE EQUIPMENT—AS A CAPE. 


The Springfield. 
THE NEW AND THE SUPERSEDED UNITED STATES 
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with parts dismounted. 
10. Gate of Magazine. 


made a combined military cartridge-belt and 
garment which could be changed from belts 
to garments or from garments to belts in a 
few moments. It was made of closely woven 
cotton duck, practically rain and wind proof, 
weighing less than the present belt-plate, 
haversack, and canteen strap, which can now 
be dispensed with, and it takes the place of 
the cape to the overcoat, which weighs two 
pounds. The soldier has a cool pair of shoulder-belts for 
hot, and by unrolling them a short comfortable overcoat 
and cape for cold or stormy, Weather. Worn as belts or gar- 
ments, they hold the ammunition, field-glass, sword, revolv- 
er, bayonet, haversack, and canteen. The knapsack, valise- 
pack, and clothing-bag, or blanket and shelter-tent rolled, 
can be worn over the equipment. It has had the endorse- 
ment of that fearful and wonderful old Ordnance Board, 
and the colonel has now gone to Europe to show it there. 
There is an old saying that ‘‘ the calf-skin [knapsack] has 
killed more men than bullets or bayonets,” but it cannot be 
said that this is true of American soldiers, because they al- 
ways cut the Gordian knot by the simple process of throw- 
ing everything away. They would rather do without than 
lug the regulation equipment. Our civil war was fought 
with the gun, canteen (which is too large), haversack, and 
a shelter-tent worn round the body. The next war will be 
fought with the same equipment, with the addition of a 
bowie- knife, bayonet, and intrenching-tool combined. I be- 
lieve that every soldier ought to have three acres and a cow, 
but I don’t believe he ought to take them to war with him. 
There must be a new way to carry the ammunition for the 
new rapid-fire gun, and obviously that must be from the 
shoulders. All this is to be the subject of experiment, and, 
irdeed, the infantry which I saw at Chicago were carrying 
three different equipments, with varying opinions as to their 
merits. What a man can carry in slow marches, such as a 
change of post or position, is one thing, and what he will 
carry in hard active summer campaigning is another, and 
five or six hundred thousand men experimented for four 
years once with a result as stated above. 
FREDERIC REMINGTON. 


THE NEW U.S. INFANTRY RIFLE. 


WITHIN the last few years all of the leading nations of the 
world have rearmed their infantry with new rifles. These 
new rifles differ from the ones previously used in two ways 
—their calibres are much smaller than those of the old ones, 
and they are magazine-guns instead of single-loaders. Being 
smaller in calibre, the bullets are much lighter, and conse- 
quently a soldier can carry more ammunition—a very im- 
portant consideration with a magazine-gun, with its in- 
creased rapidity of fire. 

For some time the United States, while perfectly aware 
of the advantages of the new guns, took no steps towards 
the rearming of its infantry, but carefully watched the de- 
velopment of the small-calibre magazine-gun and the vari- 
ous improvements as they were introduced. It was not un- 
til a short while ago that the time seemed to have arrived 
for our government to begin its investigations with the ob- 
ject of selecting the best magazine-gun. A board of of- 
ficers was appointed, and inventors were invited to submit 
models. All of the best magazine- guns adopted by the 
European nations were carefully examined, and also numer- 
ous models submitted by private individuals. After apply- 
ing exhaustive tests to all of the models submitted, one was 
finally adopted, and its manufacture, at once begun, is now 
so far advanced that in a’short time the army will begin to 
receive its new guns. The gun adopted is similar to the 
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THE NEW 
1. United States Infantry Rifle with Bolt and Gate of Magazine removed. 
4. Sleeve and Extractor. 
11. Spring of Follower. 





RIFLE FOR THE ARMY. 


h 2. Bolt, with parts assembled. 3. Bolt, 
5. Spiral Mainspring. — 6,7,8. Firing-Pin. — 9. Follower. 
12, Llinge of Gate. 13, Cartridge. 14. Bayonet. 


arm now used by the Danish government, but so altered 
and improved as to make it the best magazine-gun for army 
use now known. 

The Krag-Jérgensen or United States infantry rifle, model 
1892, is a magazine-gun with a calibre of .30 of an inch, or 
-15 of an inch smaller than that of the Springtield rifle now 
in use. The new rifle is slightly shorter than the Spring- 
field. The breech is opened and closed by a sliding-bolt 





RICE EQUIPMENT—AS SHOULDER-BELTS. 
































































































operated by a handle and knob at its rear end. The maga- 
zine is a horizontal one, lying under the receiver of the 
barrel, and closed by a gate at its right side. Part of the 
barrel, where it is grasped by the left hand in firing, is 
covered with wood. This is necessary, for the barrel. be- 
comes very hot from the extreme rapidity of fire. The 
handle at the rear end of the bolt, and a lug at its front end, 
fit into grooves and lock the bolt when the breech is closed. 
On its exterior the bolt carries the extractor, while inside is 
the firing-pin and spiral mainspring. 

The magazine holds five cartridges, which are pressed 
forward by means of a follower acted upon by a spring, so 
that the cartridges are placed one by one in front of the 
bolt. The magazine can be instantly filled from a ‘‘ quick- 
loading” box holding five cartridges. When the bolt is 
drawn to the rear, the cartridge just fired is withdrawn by 
the hook of the extractor, and thrown clear of the gun by 
an ejector at the bottom of the receiver. At the same time 
a fresh cartridge from the magazine is placed in front of the 
bolt. The bolt is then shoved forward, placing the car- 
tridge in the barrel, and at the same time cocking the firing- 
pin, so that the piece is ready for firing. 

On the left side of the piece is a “cut-off,” by means of 
which the cartridges in the magazine can be held in reserve 
until the proper moment, and in the mean time the piece 
can be used as a single-loader. 

The cartridges are bottic-shaped. The bullet weighs only 
half as much as that of the Springfield, and is fired with 
nearly double the muzzle velocity, giving greater range and 
accuracy. The powder used is of the smokeless variety, so 
as not to obscure the view of the soldier and not to obstruct 
the small bore of the gun. The bayonet is simply a long 
knife, so that it is useful off as well as on the gun. 

One important feature of the new rifle is that in one min- 
ute’s time, without the assistance of any tools, it can be com- 
pletely taken apart, any broken part replaced, and then +t 
can as quickly be put together again. 

J. C. W. Brooks, United States Army. 


THIS-BUSY- 
‘WORLD - 


A PopULAR contemporary exercise for the imagination is 
naming the holes in golf links. As every one knows, the 
holes of the famous St. Andrews links in Scotland have all 
had proper names these last four hundred years, and while 
it is possible to play golf after a fashion on a links where 
the holes are merely identified by their numbers, no new 
links is really complete until its nomenclature is perfected. 
And that is not done in a moment. Names have to be tried 
and tested by competiffon with other names before their 
fitness or unfitness is assertained. They are suggested nat- 
urally by features of the ground, the vegetation, neighbor- 
ing objects or structures, or by bunkers of exceptional ma- 
lignancy. A name that ought to be popular in American 
links, and which is believed to be now for the first time 
suggested, is Bunker Hill. On the St. Andrews links not 
only the holes, but many of the courses and bunkers be- 
tween them, have been named, to the great convenience of 
garrulous players, who shoulder their clubs after play and 
tell how fields were won. 


An interesting and apparently praiseworthy movement is 
reported to be afoot at Newport for the prevention of slan- 
derous articles in newspapers. The Newport cottagers, by 
reason of wealth and social distinction, are especially con- 
spicuous people, and have suffered in an exceptional degree 
from the disposition of the correspondents of sundry jour- 
nals to pry into their personal concerns and publish lying 
tales about them. Inasmuch as the purveyance of this sort 
of matter is an organized industry, it is proper that the op- 
position to it should *be-organized also. Individuals will 
often suffer great injustice from newspaper gossip in silence, 
because it is so much trouble to invoke the law’s protec- 
tion; but as members of an organization the express pur- 
pose of which was to run down slanders and punish the 
perpetrators of them, they might stand a better chance of 
enjoying such a reasonable privacy as the laws accord them. 
Inasmuch as the offenders are not the local newspapers of 
Newport, but some of the more ‘‘enterprising” journals of 
New York, an organization started in Newport would prob- 
ably be found almost as useful to its members after they go 
back to town as during the activities of the summer. 


There is a new word, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
an old word used in a new sense. ‘‘ Appreciation” is the 
word, and it is used in the sense of appreciative criticism or 
notice. Thus the London correspondent of the Critic says 
that ‘‘it is proposed to evolve a memoir of Walter Pater 
from a series of appreciations from the hands of various 
friends”; and again, that a forth-coming life of Sir Andrew 
Clark ‘‘ will be of peculiar interest because Mr. Gladstone 
will contribute to it an appreciation of the great physician.” 
Mr. Pater is said to have invented this new use of a familiar 
word, and it is just that he should undergo an application of 
it. It expresses an idea that ‘‘ criticism” does not clearly 
convey, and which perhaps no other single word does con- 
vey. So it is useful, but for all that it savors of slang, and 
it is a question whether it will stand the hard work it is 
likely to undergo. 


A beginning will be made this fall in the erection of the 
Administration Building of the American Methodist Uni- 
versity at Washington. The intention of the backers of the 
new university is to raise an endowment fund of $5,000,000. 
Of this about $700,000 have been subscribed, and as this is 
not a convenient season to raise the rest, the concern is go- 
ing to start with what it has. Avfine site, including ninety 
acres of land on high ground overlooking the Potomac, has 
been given by citizens of Washington. If the money that 
is wanted can be raised, snd such a university established 
in Washington as the Baptists have at Chicago. it will add 
much to the interest of the national capital. Education is 
one of the few forms of industry that Washington can hope 
to attract, and the fact that the Roman Catholics have re- 
cently started a university there, coupled with this new 
project of the Methodists, indicates that its expectations of 
becoming a seat of learning as well as of government are 
gaining a substantial basis. Washington is getting to bea 
great residence city, and should have first-rate schools, and 
if it has first-rate colleges too, so much the better. Its de- 
velopment interests the whole country, and doubtless it is 
one of its greatest advantages as a site for sectarian institu- 
tions that all the States can be drawn upon for funds for 
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them, without encountering too much of the local prejudice 
that most people feel in favor of spending their spare edu- 
cation-money at home. 


It is evident that when Professor Frederick A. Cook, sur- 
geon and ethnologist of the Peary expedition, fitted out his 
scientific summer excursion to the far North he omitted, 
with a fatuity not unnatural in a scientific man, to provide 
himself with a competent mascot. Authorities differ as to 
whether his iron steamship Miranda was suited to an arc- 
tic voyage or not, but no ship, however constructed, could 
have hoped to cope successfully with the Miranda’s ill luck. 
It began promptly by a week’s delay in starting. It was 
July 7th, instead of July 1st, before the Miranda, with her 
fifty professors, sportsmen, scientific specialists, and corre- 
spondents got away from New York. Once in motion, she 
proceeded in comparative prosperity to St. John’s, New- 
foundland; but on July 17th she struck an iceberg near 
Belle Isle, and was so far damaged that she had to put back 
to St. John’s and spend ten days in repairs. Starting again 
on July 29th, she steered for Greenland, and reached Sukker- 
toppen August 7th. Two days later she started north from 
there, but had hardly cleared the harbor before she struck 
hard and repeatedly on a sunken rock. That finished her 
trip northward. She got back to Sukkertoppen, where 
some of the scientific tourists went ashore again and scour- 
ed the country for reindeer and birds, while others, in- 
cluding Dr. Cook, scoured the sea in a small boat looking 
for help for the distressed steamer. An American fishing- 
schooner was sighted off Holstenborg, which agreed to ac- 
company the Miranda home and carry her passengers. On 
August 21st they started back together, the schooner in tow; 
but that night a storm came up which set the steamer a-leak- 
ing so seriously that in the morning her crew were put aboard 
the schooner, and she was abandoned, with her pumps and 
engines still working, and all of the property, scientific ap- 
paratus, and arctic trophies of the tourists still aboard. The 
schooner brought her living cargo of ninety-three souls safe 
to port at North Sidney, Cape Breton. Dr. Cook and seven- 
teen of his comrades sailed from Halifax to New York on 
the steamer Portia, the Miranda’s sister ship. The parting 
compliments of the hoodoo which had attended them so 
faithfully came in a fog on September 10th, when the Portia 
ran down a schooner off Cuttyhunk, in Vineyard Sound, 
and drowned four of hermen. Dr. Cook reached New York 
September 11th, in good health, and thankful that all of his 
fifty adventurers had got back alive. If he goes North again 
next year it is probable that he will make all his other prepa- 
rations secondary to the provision of a competent and ser- 
viceable mascot. Possibly he would have done better this 
time in a wooden ship, but not even wooden vessels of ap- 
proved construction for arctic wear are proof against the 
impact of icebergs, or can skate successfully over sunken 
rocks. What Dr. Cook needs most next time is better luck. 

E. 8. Martin. 


IN THE CITY AFTER LEAVING THE 
MOUNTAINS. 


Dutt. senses, stirred 4 

By the great city’s sounds, so long unheard; 
Toil-swollen hands and sluggi.h, sun-baked brain. 
To feel this civic pulse—to think again— 
I strive in vain: 

For old, old mountains rise 
Behind these crowds of people of to-day. 
Gray rock, green forest, and their darling stream 
Are in my eyes still, since my lingering gaze 
Held them, them only, through long, lonely days. 
So, to my eyes, 
Our toiling human thousands do but play 
With phantom needs, with woes born of a dream: 
Chasing desires that flit, with mocking cries, 
Athwart the mountainous old verities. 


M. W. 


THE NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 
BY JNO. GILMER SPEED. 


Tue New York State Agricultural Society has just held 
its fifty-fourth annual fair, and in many regards it was the 
most successful exhibition in the long career of this praise- 
worthy association. The society came into existence about 
the same time that the Royal Agricultural Society was or- 
ganized in England, and both were started by the same 1m- 
pulse which half a century ago made farmers and breeders 
of stock realize that haphazard methods in breeding ani- 
mals and in tilling the soil should give place to the methods 
of science. Both institutions therefore were educational in 
their tendency, and the exhibitions were meant to afford 
annual places at which to compare the results achieved by 
those who aimed always to improve on the old order when 
that order was unsatisfactory or unprofitable. Until 2 few 
years ago the fairs of the New York society were held at 
different places in the State, upon the idea that each locality 
should have a chance. This was found to be unsatisfac- 
tory for several reasons. One tendency was to make each 
fair somewhat local in character. That is, when it was held 
at Rochester, the exhibits of that neighborhood preponder- 
ated; and when it was held at Albany, the Albany folk were 
the most considerable exhibitors. Andsoon. Then, again, a 
fair-grounds when not used for several years fell into decay 
and disorder, and it was necessary for every meeting to 
spend large sums in putting buildings and grounds in decent 
order. These outlays were for the year only, and in a great 
measure thrown away. It was deemed wise by the mem- 
bers of the society to secure permanent grounds, and so fast 
as means permitted to erect permanent buildings. 

Syracuse, one of the most beautiful and prosperous cities 
in the State, is very near to the geographical centre of New 
York, and for that reason, as well as the fact that a good 
site could be obtained there, is was selected as the perma- 
nent abiding-place of the society. Just on the outskirts of 
the city, and easily accessible by good roadways and several 
lines of railroads, a tract of one hundred and twenty acres of 
very nearly level land was purchased. The society did not 
have much means after buying this land, and therefore the 
buildings so far erected are not as handsome and suitable as 
they probably will be in the near future. But, notwith- 
standing this, the fairs that have been held have been en- 
tirely creditable, and the interest in them has each year in- 
creased. The exhibits at these fairs are arranged and classi- 
fied by men who have had a large experience in such matters, 


‘ and they are installed with as great advantage as is possible 


considering the inadequate room at. the disposal of the man- 
agers. There were eleven full classes of exhibits, as follows: 
Cattle, horses, sheep, swine, poultry, farm-produce, dairy, 
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domestics, implements and machines, flowers, fruits. There 
is space to say only a few words as to each of these classes. 

The cattle exhibit at this fair was most admirable, and con 
sisted of Shorthorns, Devons, Brown Swiss, Red Polls, Hol- 
stein - Friesians, Dutch - Belted, Ayrshires, Jerseys, Guern- 
seys, Herefords, fat cattle, and oxen. Nearly all of these 
classes were well filled by entries, and the skilled judges 
had no easy task to select the winners of the prizes, which 
were numerous and valuable. As the society manages to 
secure exceptionally good men as judges, the awards from 
this fair are held in high esteem by breeders of cuitle, 
There is an effort to make the awards mean something, ard 
judges are requested not to hesitate to decline to give pre- 
miums when the animals entered and shown are not worthy 
of praise and commendation. For the best herd and the best 
bull and produce in each subdivision of the cattle class gold 
medals were awarded; in other subdivisions the prizes ranged 
from $50 to $5. Though the amount of money given away 
in prizes is in the aggregate a large sum, it is so divided 
that it is not sufficient to induce a visitor to come for that 
alone. 

The horse class was even larger than the cattle, and the 
entries more numerous. There were prizes.for Clydesdales, 
English Shires, Percherons, French coach-horses, Cleveland 
bays, hackneys, standard- bred horses, carriage and coach 
horses, roadsters, farm and draught grades, Shetland-ponies, 
Exmoor ponies. harness and saddle horses. All of these 
grades had creditable entries save those for Cleveland bays 
and saddle horses. That there should have been a failure 
in these particular kinds of horses is probably due to the 
fact that breeders have learned that the Cleveland bay is 
rather an inferior animal at his best, and that the gentlemen 
of central New York who have cultivated a taste for horse- 
back exercise do not put their hacks on exhibition. The 
French coach-horses on exhibition were particularly fine, 
and would have attracted attention and commendation at 
any horse show in the world. When the ponies came to be 
judged, on Saturday morning, the children who crowded 
around the ring became so excited that the fence was an in- 
sufficient barrier, and the ring itself, which they invaded, 
too small to hold them. For the proper exhibition of horses 
an amphitheatre is sadly needed. The managers of the 
society recognize this, and have in prospect such an im- 
provement. 

In the class for sheep there were many entries. The 
Shropshires, the Cotswolds, and the Southdowns were par- 
ticularly fine; but the Merinos, with their picturesque horns 
and fleece in folds, were more interesting than the other va- 
rieties to uninformed visitors. The class for swine was im- 
portant to breeders and to farmers, but the general public 
did not linger Jong in the locality where the pigs were 
housed. The poultry show was larger than ever, notwith- 
standing the fact that entrance fees had been doubled since 
the year before. The poultry-house was all too small, and 
the cages so encroached upon the aisles that visitors could 
go through the department only with difficulty. The varie- 
ties shown were not nearly so, great as those to be seen ev- 
ery winter in Madison Square Garden, and those missing 
were of the kinds usually raised only by fanciers, profes- 
sional and amateur. This goes to show that the exhibitors 
of poultry at the State Fair were, as a rule, practical farmers, 
men who make their livelihood in that way, and not merely 
those who go in for chickens as a fancy or a fad. 

Considering the drouth of the past season, it was scarcely 
to be expected that the exhibit of farm produce would be 
very good. But it was most excellent, and the amazingly 
big specimens of this thing and that were possibly larger 
than ever seen before. Certainly no one ever before saw 
the like of the cucumbers that were exhibited by the Geneva 
Experiment Station. They were four feet long. Indeed, 
the whole exhibit of this Experiment Station was most in- 
teresting, and might be made very valuable if farmers would 
closely read and study the records setting forth how the 
successes in vegetable culture were achieved. The fruit 
exhibition was declared, by men who have seen all the 
fairs in this country for a quarter of a century, to be the 
best that has ever been made. It is not difficult to believe 
this, for though the conditions under which visitors saw the 
fruit were not at all favorable, it was impossible not to see 
that the fruit was most extraordinary in quality and large 
in variety. The dairy products were also admirable. A 
new rule had been made for this fair,that neither butter nor 
cheese falling below 94 points in a possible 100 should be 
considered worthy ofa prize. It is interesting to note how 
the judges score in test of butter. Here is the standard: 

To flavor is given 45 points. 
grain ' eet 


** color 3 eed 
“ j,i a 
“ packing ‘“ a 


Total, 100“ 


Butter scoring one hundred is considered to be perfect. 
Several exhibits were so considered by the judges. So, also, 
several perfect cheeses were found. It is interesting to note 
that there are two standards for cheese—one for the export 
and one for the home trade. The only difference is that in 
the home trade flavor is considered to be of slightly greater 
consequence. The arrangements for showing butter are 
admirable. The butter is kept in an immense refrigerator, 
with plate-glass sides, at a temperature of about forty de- 
grees, and, therefore, is not likely to be injured by warm 
weather. Adjoining the room for showing butter and 
cheese is an assembly-room with a raised platform, on 
which butter experiments are made and from which lec- 
tures are delivered. 

The domestic class, consisting largely of art and fancy 
work, was very large, and was doubtless most interesting to 
those who had pictures, quilts, shawls, afghans, mittens, 
mats, or other beautiful or useful things on exhibition. 
The writer did not have a chance to do this department 
full justice. The building was not only overcrowded, but 
it was quite dark. The flower show was good in both the 
professional and amateur classes. The class for implements 
and machines was notable on account of the number and 
variety of the road-making machinery. This is a further 
illustration of the well-known fact that American ingenuity 
is-very quick to take advantage of every demand for ma- 
chinery. A township nowadays can supply itself with all 
the machinery and implements for making good roads at a 
very small outlay of capital. There were, for instance, four 
varieties of portable rock crushers on exhibition, and the 
dearest of these was only $900. 

From this very brief review of the exhibits at the State 
Fair it will be seen that the show was most excellent in 
many regards, and that it did not often fall short of what 
it should have been in the particulars in which exhibitors 
or managers could have made it different. The difficulty 
seems to be that the society has. not the means to erect 
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suitable buildings at once, nor to put the 
If this were pure- 

a private enterprise it would be ungra- 
gious to call public attention to such short- 
comings; but it is a public enterprise, and 
the society is a State institution, and assisted 

by State appropriations. Governor Flower 
jn a speech made at the fair, said, among 
other things, this: ‘‘The State has recog- 
nized the good which your association has 
done, and has endeavored to foster it by 
appropriations of money for premiums and 
other purposes. So this undertaking has 
become distinctively a State institution, and 
for that you are indebted to the new in- 
terest which has been awakened during the 
Jast two years in agricultural development. 
You are working in- harmony with the State 
to extend the scope of agricultural knowl- 
edge, and to make the conditions of agri- 
culture attractive and profitable.” 

Unfortunately the buildings and grounds 
of the New York State Fair are unworthy 
of the State in almost every way that they 
may be looked at. 

This unworthy condition is not the fault 
of the State Agricultural Society. The mem- 
bers of the society have certainly done near- 
ly all in their power to accomplish good re- 
sults, and with the means at their command 

they have done excellently. What is needed 
is an appropriation by the State suflicient- 
ly great for the immediate improvement of 
the State Fair grounds according to a large 
and comprehensive plan, in which should al- 
ways be included the idea that a fair build- 
ing that is not beautiful is entirely unsuita- 
ble. There are few if any States in the 
West not much better supplied with fair 
buildings than those at Syracuse. New- 
Yorkers affect to think themselves and their 
State superior to any other. When they put 
themselves, their products, their live-stock, 
and their achievements in the arts on exhi- 
bition at their State Fair each autumn, they 
do not make a showing that goes far to 
make good their boast of superiority. This 
is not because the material is not there. It 
is there in great abundance, and very fine in 
quality, but the setting is so inferior that the 
showing is the reverse of what was intended. 
New York does not have the finest fair in 
the country merely because it is held in New 
York. Even that really ought to be the case. 

All the structures, with the exception of 
the buildings for live-stock and for dairy 

roduce, are unsuitable. Now these build- 

gs, the permanent home of a distinctly 
State institution, should not be mere sheds. 
They should be splendid buildings, beautiful 
as works of art, and specially designed by 
the best architects in the country for the 
purpose for which each is intended. In the 
course of time something approaching this 
might be done by the society, the State 
doling out a few thousand dollars each year. 
Doubtless half a million dollars or so wisely 
expended would be sufficient to erect the 
buildings that are needed and to improve 
the grounds. 


THE “MACHIAS” AND 
“CASTINE.” 


THERE has just been completed at the 
Navy - Yard, New York, the somewhat un- 
usual undertaking in naval practice of add- 
ing fourteen feet to the gunboats Machias 
and Castine. 

These vessels were finished, so far as their 
contractors, the Bath Iron-Works, of Bath, 
Maine, were concerned, and accepted by the 
government after excellent speed trials, 
when it was discovered that the vessels 
lacked sufficient stability to meet the vicis- 
situdes of a moderate gale—stability vanish- 
ing completely at an angle of heel of forty- 
five degrees. A board was appointed to 
determine what would ‘‘ produce in the end 
the most efficient and useful vessel to the 
navy.” After the discussion of several plans, 
the majority of the board determined that 
lengthening the vessels fourteen feet amid- 
ships, reducing the rig to pole masts, cut- 
ting down the smoke- pipe ten feet, leaving 
out the central and fore and aft bridges, wire 
hawsers, reels, and nippers, and substituting 
a lighter steam-cutter would effect the de- 
sired end. 

Accordingly, on May the 15th of the pres- 
ent year, the two vessels, one after the other, 
were floated into the timber dry dock, and, 
as the dock was drained, rested on the keel- 
blocks, The next day, everything being in 
readiness, the work of cutting the ships in 
two was begun. That was accomplished by 
clipping off the rivet-heads on the inside 
from the hammock-berthing all the way 
cown the sides and through the keel-plates 
just one foot abaft the midship frame, No. 
51. The rivets were then simply pushed out, 
and the ship was in twain without the cut- 
ting of a single plate. Immediately after 
docl ‘king, sliding- ways were placed under the 
forward halves of the vessels, and when all 

was ready, these halves were raised from the 
keel- blocks and rested upon the sliding- 

ways, which had already been well greased. 
By means of hydraulic jacks, some inside 
and some outside of the vessels, the forward 


‘parts were forced forward on the ways four- 


‘teen feet, care being taken to keep the sepa- 
After the 
Separation was completed, seven new frames 
were interposed, together with the fourteen 


feet of added plating necessary to bring the 


paris in unison once more. 
While unusual in the navy, the practice of 


lengthening vessels is not at all novel, and 
in this instance the two ships were small un- 


or other heavy plating, and consequently 
the work, aside from needful accuracy in 
separation and the subsequent reconciliation 
to the vessels’ old lines, was not difficult. A 
wooden craft of like size would have been a 
harder task, and in the ship-building world 
that feat is not unfrequent. 

These vessels will be added in a few 
weeks to the active list of the navy, and with 
their altered hulls may be described as fol- 
lows: Length of hull on load water-line, 204 
feet; extreme beam, 32 feet; mean draught, 
12 feet 8% inches; sea-going displacement, 
1271.6 tons. Maximum indicated  horse- 
power (contract trial): Machias, 1828; Cas- 
tine, 2186. Speed an hour in knots (contract 


trial): Machias, 15.46; Castine, 16.03. Bat- 
teries: main, eight 4-inch rapid-fire guns; 


secondary, four 6-pounder rapid-fire guns, 
two 1-pounder rapid-fire guns, two Gatling 
guns. There is one torpedo-tube, and that is 
in the stem. 

The engines are of the triple-expansion, 
direct-acting type, each with a high-pressure 
cylinder of 15 inches, and intermediate cyl- 
inder of 25 inches, and «a low-pressure cy lin- 
der of 34 inches diameter, having 2 stroke 
of 24 inches. The four boilers, each 10 feet 
in diameter by 174 feet long, will carry 160 
pounds of steam. 

The total coal allowance is sufficient un- 
der cliwnged conditions to give the vessels 
an endurance of over five thousand knots at 
a cruising speed of eight knots an hour. 

The direct result of the modified form of 
hull is to insure sufficient stability to meet 
any ordinary emergency, to give 83} tons 
more coal capacity, and consequent increased 
endurance, at eight knots, of 1500 knots, and 
to allow an additional supply of fresh water 
for the boilers of sixteen tons. These differ- 
ences, the board claims, will compensate for 
decreased speed, varying from a loss of four- 
tenths of a knot an hour at cruising speeds 
up to ten knots, and a loss of two-tenths of 
a knot from ten knots upward to the maxi- 
mum speed. 

The original contract cost of each vessel, 
aside from the premiums earned for over- 
developed speed, was $318,000; and the 
expense of alteration to both vessels will 
amount, when they are restored to service 
condition, to about $60,000. The Machias 
has just been ordered to proceed to China, 
vid Europe and the Suez Canal. On her 
way she will stop at Italy and deliver the 
Vatican relics, which have been in the pos- 
session of the State Department since the 
close of the World’s Fair. R. G. 8. 


AN ELECTRIC FAN. 


WHIRLING aloft like a dizzy bee, 
Weaving in circles wide and free, 

It brings the breath of the mountain morn 
And the thought of ranks of ribboned corn, 
And the sound of the surf in coolness borne 
From the shore of the great salt sea. 


Whirling in spirals swift and dark, 

It takes us round in its wonderful are 

To the Indian land, where the punkah 
swings, 

And a tinkling slave the sherbet brings, 

And the drows sy hours flit past on wings; 

We sail in an elfin bark. 


The livelong day, like a gnome at play, 
It toils in its splendid tireless way, 
Plying its shuttle before our eyes, 
Till we half forget, in glad surprise, 
The heat that falls from the blistering 
skies, 

And take our work, like play. 

MarGaReET E. SANGSTER. 





GOOD NEWS FOR ASTHMATICS 


We observe that the Kola plant, found on the Congo 
River, West Africa, is now in reach of sufferers from 
Asthma. As before announced, this new discovery is 
a positive cure for Asthma. You can make trial of 
the Kola Compound free, by addressing a postal card 
to the Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, New York, 
who are sending out large trial cases free by mail to 
sufferers.—[ Adv. ] 





MKS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. ‘I'wenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.]} 








USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 25c. 
—[{Adv.] 





No buffet should be without Dr. Sizaret’s AnGos- 
Tura Brrrens, the great appetizer.—[Adv.]} 








Tne guaranteed cure for all headaches is 
Bromo-Se.tzEr—trial bottle 10c.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OKER’S BITTER 


The oldest and best Specific 

against all disorders of the 

Stomach, and an appetizer. 

Ask your Grocer, Liquor Dealer, 
or Druggist. 
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Beautiful Teeth, the Crown of Beauty! 


armored guuboats, without protective decks | 
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BRANDER MATTHEWS: 
WORKS 


VIGNETTES OF MANHATTAN. 
Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY, Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


These papers, as they have appeared serially, 
have made a highly favorable impression on ac- 
count of their distinct yet delicate portrayal of 
contemporaneous life in New York. Each one 
is, as the general title suggests, a brief and ar- 
tistic presentation of a single theme; and it will 
be readily understood that when brought to- 
gether as in this volume the effect will be, in 
the best sense of the word, panoramic. 


AMERICANISMS AND BRITICISMS, 
With Other Essays on Other Isms. 
With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 oo. 

STUDIES OF THE STAGE. 
With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 
mental, $1 oo. 

THE STORY OF A STORY, 
And Other Stories. Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

IN THE VESTIBULE LIMITED. 

A Story. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, 50 cents. 

THIS PICTURE AND THAT. 
A Comedy. _ Illustrated. 
Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. 

THE DECISION OF THE COURT. 


A Comedy. Illustrated. 32mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. 


Orna- 


32mo, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





States, Canada, or Mezico, on receipt of the price. 











































































When other charms have faded, a sound, wh‘te 
set of teeth redeems the couftenance ; 
should be brushed every day with Sezodont, in 
order to keep them white, or to render them so. 


SOZODONT 


is a composition of the choicest and purest ingre- 
dients for cleansing and preserving the tecth, 
hardening the gums, and imparting a delicate, 
cool, aromatic fragrance to the 
Sozodont has received the most flattering testi- 
monials from many distinguished Dentists, 
Physicians, Clergymen, and others, who 
have carefully tested its merits, 
and 
with confidence. 


One Bottle of SOZODONT wili last Six Months. 

It is an exceedingly economical and inexpensive 
dentifrice. 
size and fluid capacity of the bottle, and particu- 
larly to remember that, unlike pa powders and tooth pastes, there is no waste. 


but they 


mouth 


and from long 


regular use are enabled to recommend it 


Purchasers are requested to note the 


Sold by all Druggists and _Fancy-Goods Dealers. 





ANHEUSER- Busch BREWING ASSN 


sT. LOUIS, Mo. 


Brewers of FINE BEER Exclusively. 


Ss No Fine Buffet is Completely Stocked without Their Bottled Beer— 
Sw THE BUDWEISER, ANHEUSER-BUSCH, FAUST, AND MUNCHENER. 
All First-Class Druggists and G and Grocers Keep it in Stock. 


@NADIAN (By WHISKY 


The age and genuineness of THIS Whisky 
are guaranteed by the Excise Department of 
the Canadian Government by certificate over 
the capsule of every bottle. From the mo- 
ment of manufacture until this certificate is 
affixed the Whisky never leaves the custody 
of the Excise Officers. No other Govern- 
ment in the World provides for consumers 
this independent and absolute guarantee of 
purity and ~ipeness. **Ganadian Club” 
Whisky is particularly adapted for medici- 
nal use. When not obtainable from local 
dealers we will gladly supply consumers direct 
upon application. 

A 5-ounce sample, with the usual Government 
guarantee, will be sent prepaid, by express, to 
any address in the United States on receipt of 
50c. in stamps, 


Distilled and Bottled by HIRAM WALKER & SONS (Limited), Walkerville, Canada. 
NEW YORK, 
1232 BROADWAY. 


CHICAGO, 
223 & 224 MonapNnock BLock, 


oon in9 











PRIMLEY’S 


California fruit 


CHEWING GuM. 
THE SWEETEST THING ON EARTH. 


Sweetens the breath, aids digestion, prevents 
dyspepsia. Take none but PRIMLEY’S. 
Send five outside wrappers of either California Fruit 
or Primley’s Pepsin Chewing Gum and 10 cents, and we 
will send you BEATRICE HARRADEN’S famous book 
‘* Ships that Pass in the Night." Write for list of 1,700 


free books. J. P. PRIMLEY, Chicago, Ill. 














aar For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the 
publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 















=< 60, 000 SOLE a 
43 YEARS MODERATE PRICES, 
BEFORE THE TERMS 
Pines REASONABLE. 
SWEET TONED. Every Instru- 
SOLD ON = ated 
MERIT. re _— 
EMERSON PIANO E0.c2rirTH AVE. NEWYORK. 
116 BUYLSTO EET, bUSIUN, MAS: 
Wa a Beaaan € hieago, <u. 





eS pSAVE 4g YOUR FUEL 


a By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. It has 
3120 Cross Tubes where 4866 sq. in. of iron get 
ONE stove or fur- 


nace do the work of TWO. Send tal for 
f proofs from prominent men, To introduce 
sour Radiator. the first_order from each 


neighborhood filed in the WHOLESALE price, 
securing an agen rite at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 

















































THE GRINER HOMESTEAD. 
Completely undermined by the Flood. 


REMAINS OF THE RESIDENCE OF F. A. HATCH. 
Man in Tree showing height of Flood Water. 





CLEAN SWEEP MADE OF A RANCH. 
Hardly a Trace left of Buildings or Fences. 


THE FLOOD AT UVALDE, TEXAS. 


Tue Leona River, in Southwest Texas, rose suddenly on 
the morning of August 30th, and escaping its banks, floodec. 
the valley. In the course of the deluge stood the little vil- 
lage of Uvalde, in Uvalde County. The waters completely 
submerged the town, and when they subsided it was found 
that five lives were lost, and a half-million dollars’ worth of 
property was destroyed. For seven years Southwest Texas 
has suffered from a drought. Last spring the conditions 
were most distressing. In many places no crops had been 
harvested for several seasons, aud throughout the country 
the rivers, wells, and watercourses had dried up. Cattle, 
sheep, and horses had died from lack of water, and calls 
for relief for the ‘‘drought sufferers” were of weekly oc- 
currence in the Rio Grande tier of counties. 

About two months ago the rains commenced to fall, and 
the seven years’ drought was an incident of the past. The 
moisture came in time to save the crops, and prosperity 
smiled upon the once stricken section. For several days 

revious to the Uvalde disaster heavy rains had fallen in 

valde County, and the formerly dry creek beds were 
running water in moderate quantities. On the 29th of Au- 
gust the water in the Leona was about knee-deep. The 
night of the 29th the 2000 inhabitants cf the village on the 
Southern Pacific Railroad retired to their rest well satisfied 
with the world and themselves. A fine rain was falling, 
crops were in good condition, the town was full of farmers 
purchasing supplies, cotton was rolling in, and it seemed 
that the prosperity of the days before the drought had re- 
turned. At three o'clock in the morning the Leona com- 
menced to rise rapidly. - In an-hour the water was creeping 
through the streets of the sleeping town, and in two hours 
a roaring, raging torrent several miles wide was sweeping 
down the valley, carrying everything before it. The night 
was black as ink, and the rushing torrent carried débris in 
the shape of trees, dead cattle, and fence rails. 

To add to the horror of the situation, earthquake shocks 
came repeatedly, and it seemed to the terrified inhabitants 
that the day of doom was at hand. The water rapidly sub- 
sided, and day broke over a scene of desolation-and destruc- 
tion. . It was found that Mrs. F. A. Hatch, Miss Mattie Ed- 
wards, Miss Millissa Maley, and two Mexican children were 
drowned, and that every householder in the lower part of 
town had suffered more or less loss. The rise commenced 
about three miles above the village,and the damage extended 
for twenty-five miles down the valley. The Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad was a heavy loser, as three, long stretches of 
track were washed out, with three bridges, one of them the 


heavy iron structure that spanned the Uvalde River... The. 


great iron trusses were twisted into corkscrews. The stream 
at its highest was in places five miles wide, and it destroyed 
the crops of nearly all the farmers of the valley. The fact 
that the loss of life was so small is almost miraculous, and 
can only be accounted for by the fact that the flood spent 
its force by spreading out over the level bottom-land. Great 
destitution followed the subsiding of the water. Many fam- 
ilies were homeless and in want. Telegraphic calls were 
sent out for help, and relief-trains were started from San An- 
tonio, the nearest city, loaded with provisious and clothing 

romptly provided by the citizens. The cause of the flood 


‘js hot known,'but it is supposed that a heavy rain some- 
what in the nature of a cloudburst did the work. The sur- 
face of the ground was checkered with great cracks after the 
earthquake shocks,and the general appearance of the country 
indicates a serious disturbance of physical conditions—a rare 





THE GREAT FLOOD AT UVALDE, TEXAS. 


occurrence in Texas, as the State is of most recent geological 
formation, and has never shown signs before of being in the 
pathway of any of the great destructive phenomena of nature. 
Uvalde is located in a shallow artesian basin, and there is a 
general belief that the cracks in the earth tapped the water 
supply, and that it gushed up with the above consequences; 
but there is nothing to substantiate this theory. 


CRICKET IN THE FORTIES. 


THERE had been but occasional cricket in the United States 
prior to 1843. Englishmen coming to the United States had 
introduced their fine game, and played among themselves 
sparse matches. But cricket was an exotic. It had not 
been grafted. It had not taken root in American soil. You 
cannot take an adult and make a cricketer of him. You 
must begin young. The quick, nervous American boy had 
at first, then, no predilection for a game which might take all 
day and a part of the next to play to a finish. Immediate 
results seemed to suit his taste. He wanted speedy victory 
or sudden defeat. This, however, may be said to the advan- 
tage of the American temperament—it has the Celtic dash 
and power of assimilation, with a positive amount of Eng- 
lish and German doggedness. A North Prussian might learn 
cricket, but an Italian or a Frenchman—never! 

It is a nice question of precedent as to the beginnings of 
American cricket, and I approach it with a certain amount 
of diffidence. Plucking up heart of grace, I consulted with 
Mr. William Rotch Wister, of Philadelphia. Now this gen- 
tleman has earned most deservedly the title of ‘‘the father 
of cricket in the United States.” It is not wise to advance 
statements which would have to be dated forty or more 
years back, but I have always been inclined to think that a 
club of Philadelphia lads, all of them attached to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, were the true originators of the 
game in the United States. Mr. Wister has given me the 
benefit of his reminiscences, and the opinion he arrives at co- 
incides with my own. Cricket is a Philadelphia game. The 
fact that it has crystallized there shows it. From Philadel- 
phia and its immediate vicinity come the leading American 
players. In many cases they are the sons of those who 
played in Philadelphia during the forties and the early part 
of the fifties. 

As this article has to do with past reminiscences, I have 
to apologize for the personal factor. I must be chary of 
giving myself any undue prominence. I never was any- 
thing but a poor hand at the bat, though for the times I was 
a fair slow bowler, something of a wicket-keeper, and, I be- 
lieve, a good enough fielder.’ For general all-round excel- 
lence Mr. Wister was our best man, or our best boy, and be- 
cause of his good judgment and pleasant ways he always 
was our captain. 

Looking from cause to effect, Iam inclined to believe that 
there was another force which gave an impulse to cricket in 
the country around Philadelphia. Ido not know how long 
before 1843 the Wakefield Mills in Germantown were estab- 
lished. For the making of hosiery of a certain grade Eng- 
lish operatives came over to oe United States. : I think the 
majority of the people hailed from Nottinghamshire, but I 
am not positive about the shire. - With-the fathers were the 
mothers and the sons. The English lads ‘brought: their 
games with them. Among the household chattels the boys 
had stowed away their bats and balls. When there was a 
holiday the lads hurried to the Germantown fields near the 
mill, and then there was clicking of balls against willow 
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bats. American lads looked over fences and watched the 
English boys. First they wondered. But there came a de- 
sire on the part of the natives to play the game, due perhaps 
to heredity. Imitation being the sincerest flattery, cricket 
was tried, and so began on the part of the American boy 
the first tentative efforts. 

The lads living near Germantown soon became eager for 
cricket. The chances for a match were always possible. 
The English youngsters were good teachers.. Professors 
and students were then continually playing cricket.’ There 
never was a holiday that the fields near Fisher’s Lane had 
not stumps planted on the sward. 

There is something else which presents itself to my mind 
in summoning up the memories of the past, and it is that 
American cricket owes a great deal to Professor J.K.Mitch- 
ell, the father of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. The professor of the 
Jefferson College had remembered the advantages of Eng- 
lish schools when he was a student in his younger days. 
Perhaps half a century ago we worked no harder at our 
books than do the lads of to-day, but some of us were grow- 
ing too fast and were lanky, and so Dr. J. K. Mitchell pro- 
posed cricket as a corrective. He favored it, and gave us 
prizes for distinction in the field. Dr. S.Weir Mitchell won 
the first prize, a bat, for the greatest number of runs, and 
probably made a bigger score then than he has ever since. 
Mr. W. Rotch Wister carried off another bat, which, he tells 
me, he has rigorously preserved. In the forties, if you 
were lucky enough to own a Dark Bat ora Duke Ball (fa- 
mous makers of those days) you were to be envied. 

I have been fortunate in finding a notice of this match 
for the bat, which took place in September, 1845. The re- 
porter is highly complimentary to certain of the players. 
At the conclusion he indulges in this prophecy: ‘‘In three 
years the College Club of Philadelphia would be able to play 
with any eleven in the country.” 


MATCH AT CRICKET, 


Between the two elevens of the College Club of Philadelphia, for a bat pre- 
sented by Dr. J. K. Mitchell, 


FIRST ELEVEN, 


First Innings. Second Innings, 










CE errr BE G. IME. . csc ccvs vescveervesceuses 12 
Clements, b. Phillips............ ee ee eo 1 
Leaming, b. Blight.............. ate sc ceccascnoasagoasne 0 
Re, SUD GIRL. cccscassecieces eee babe cadbaebe 0 
Mitchell, b. Phillips. . 15 netout..... ee 


Harding, b. Phillips. 


b. Green... 
Burgin, b. Phillips... 


RAIN: < snsacgesecsvrmagenees 














DWH KHOOOCOUWAN 


G. Richards, b. Phill b. Phillips......... kobe tusenasKes 0 
Wharton, not out Dc aids cnscebkies wicisesneens< 0 
Martien, c. Phillips BTS Lv in ccdceescee neces sess 1 
Bache, c. Green RS errr 0 
Wide balls VIGO BONS. «0 ccccccccecccecs 2 
Byes.... 
PE Gidakbywssavenacwenshe 41 Butal.ccccesseccee os wsened 39 


SECOND ELEVEN. 
First Innings. Second Innings. 
Blight, b. Leaming.............. DOME, 5 dade nocn'cniescsctees 0 
Phillips, b. Leaming.... -- 8 co. Clements .. 

Klett, b. Wister............ ace @ MT MIOE. 4. 's 5 
ES ae 
Wetherill, b. Wister 





0 1 

2 4 
Dillingham, not out...... 1 1 
Wharton, c. Clements...... 0 1 
Nancrede, b. Clements. 0 ain aso 
B. Richards, b. Leaming. ....... 7 b. Wister...... ‘oo a 
yi 0 i 0 

0 3 

0 8 

2 c 

a 





NS eae b. Wister.......... 
Vanderkemp, b. Wister DOS OMb.2.0.. 2.000% 
Vide balls.. 






(Continued on page 911.) 
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Puffer. Harding. 


Copland. Morrell. 


FOUR GREAT HURDLERS—HARDING AND COPLAND RETIRED, AND MORRELL DISQUALIFIED. 





ALTHOUGH SOMEWHAT STRONGER THAN THE ELEVEN he 
brought over on his last visit, in 1892, Lord Hawke’s players 
do not appear to be so formidable a combination as at first 
it was expected it would be. He has succeeded in getting 
together an average good working eleven, but Philadel- 
phia’s chances of winning are certainly even. The team in- 
cludes, besides Lord Hawke, K. McAlpine, C. W. Wright, 
and G. W. Hillyard of the old team. Hillyard was scarcely 
seen to advantage during their last visit; he was greatly 
handicapped by being on the hospital list from the effect 
of sunstroke, but is said to be a much improved player, 
therefore we may reasonably expect to see him at his best 
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this time. Mr. Wright is the wicket-keeper of the eleven, 
but as a bat did nothing to stamp him as formidable on his 
last visit to this country; his reputation in that line seems, 
indeed, to have been gained during his ’varsity days, siuce 
which period he has scarcely justified the early promises he 
ave. 

, There is no doubt Lord Hawke will miss A. M. J. Woods 
before he finishes his tour, although it must be acknow- 
ledged that the latter’s work with the ball this year has not 
been up to his standard of a year ago. 


INTEREST, OF COURSE, CENTRES in the new men, as they 
are, here at least, an unknown as well as an untried quantity 
They are mostly university men, and some of them are said 
to have already distinguished themselves by remarkably fine 
performances both with the ball and willow. Sandford Rob- 
inson’s work for Cambridge has scarcely justified the expec- 
tations formed from his earlier efforts, but he has probably 
been chosen on account of his skill with the mitts. He is 
a finely developed athlete, a passable batsman, and a wicket- 
keeper who may occasionally be called upon to relieve Mr. 
Wright. <A. J. L. Hill is a good all-round man, who has 
played for Hampshire as well as for the light blue ’varsity ; 
he is a fair change bowler, and an excellent bat. Mr. L. C. 
V. Bathurst comes to us with a great reputation, and should 
prove one of the top-notchers of the team. He has not only 
had the honor of representing the dark blue, but isa Middle- 
sex County player, and, moreover, has had the distinction of 
playing for the Gentlemen of England os. the Players, a fact 
that speaks for itself. He is a left-handed bowler, and de- 
livers a medium pace ball, with excellent command as to 
pitch and pace; besides which, he is a fine bat. Mr. Mor- 
daunt is another young man of prowess, being a sharp 
fielder, and the best bat turned out by Oxford this year. 
G. R. Bardswell, an old Uppingham lad, the school that has 
produced so many fine amateurs under the fostering care 
of that esteemed professional H. H. Stephenson, is said to be 
a deadly and accurate bowler, and at times a fairly good 
bat. W. F. Whitwell, who has been included mainly to 
strengthen the attack, has never done anything as yet to 
attract particular attention one way or the other. C. E. De 
Trafford, the Leicestershire captain, and also of M.C.C., is 
a really strong bat, who, if he can become accustomed to our 
fiery creases, ought to make a Jot of runs. 

Mr. J. H. J. Hornsby was originally included on the eleven, 
but latest advices state he will not be able to come. Lord 
Hawke has therefore substituted R. S. Lucas, » Middlesex 


player, and fine bat. Hornsby did little on the last visit, 
though, to be just, he was not in form, and Lucas will 
strengthen the Englishmen in the batting line, where they 
need it Jess than in bowling. If Lucas cannot be utilized 
in that department, Lord Hawke’s team will be weakened 
by Hornsby’s inability to come. 


YET, DESPITE ALL THE EXCELLENT MATERIAL Of which 
the team is composed, I question whether it is so strong an 
all-round combination as the Australian cleven which met 
with such disastrous defeat at the hands of the Philadel- 
phians last year. The team develops an abnormal tail of 
pronounced proportions in the batting line, while the Phila- 
delphian team is entirely free from that unnecessary and 
useless appendage. It is not probable Lord Hawke underes- 
timates the strength of his Philadelphian opponents, his for- 
mer experience being altogether against such a supposition, 
but he has very likely sustained disappointments in getting 
together the team he wanted. There is 
no doubt that don camaraderie weighed 
to some extent with his lordship in the 
selection of his first American eleven, 
but he thoroughly appreciates the work 
cut out for him on this occasion. That 
he is taking no chances in Philadelphia 
is shown by the fact that he has ar- 
ranged his tour with a view of getting 
himself into thorough trim before play- 
ing in that city, where so many good 
elevens have heretofore had their most 
trying and discouraging experiences. 


IN ESTIMATING THE CHANCES of 
combined Philadelphia against Lord 
Hawke's eleven it will perhaps be well to 
take a glance backward. The thought- 
ful reader, in reviewing past interna- 
tional matches in which the Gentlemen 
of Philadelphia have been successful, 
will be, no doubt, impressed by the fact 
that those successes have invariably 
been gained in the first match of the 
series. It is an undeniable fact that 
the opportunities afforded Englishmen — not only to play 
almost continuously throughout. the season, but also to 
play against first-class professional bowling—have given 
them an advantage of incalculable value over American 
players. This is the experience which enables the visitors 
to finish so strongly once they have taken the gauge of our 
players and become accustomed to the fiery character of 
our grounds. Our sole chance of winning appears to have 
been confined to the first match, when matters were some- 
what equalized by their unacquaintance with our style of 
play. Besides which the foreigners have been the more 


resourceful in expedients, and thus frequently equal to out- 
generalling us. We have been helped also to no little ex- 
tent in our initial encounters with visiting cricketers by their 
lack of condition on arrival, and the swiftly following date 
of first match, which gave the foreigners barely time to get 
off their sea-legs. 


THE CRICWET SEASON OF 1894 has most emphatically 
been an off one, partaking to no small extent of the general 
depression. With the abandonment of the tour arranged 
for the Gentlemen of Philadelphia through the British Isles, 
a disinclination to take any part in the scheduled Halifax 
Cup matches seems to have settled upon the Philadelphia 
cricketers, particularly noticeable among the Germantown 
cracks Messrs. George S. Patterson, F. H. Bohlen, and the 
Brown brothers, who were conspicuous for their absence 
from first-class matches. Whether this influenced the 
authorities of that club in announcing their intention to 
withdraw from the Halifax Cup league, an announcement 
happily afterwards recalled, I know not; but certain it is 
that Germantown was crippled by absenteeism to a more 
marked extent than any other club during the early and 
middle parts of the season, the failure of the best men to 
materialize when wanted being chiefly instrumental in 
throwing the coveted Halifax trophy Belmontwards. Had 
Germantown been able to place anything like its full strength 
in the field there is little doubt the cup would have reposed 
with its former keepers for another season, 

Mr. F. H. Bohlen was gaining experience on the cricket 
fields of England—where he did not play up to his form 
—and at home, singularly enough, a number of the first 
players were seen to little advantage during the early part 
of the summer, several of them, notably A. M. Wood, be- 
ing decidedly below standard. As the season advanced, 
however, the cracks recovered their form, the late summer 
witnessing some very remarkable work with the bat. Un- 
doubtedly the particularly bright performance of the sea- 
son was Mr. G. 8S. Patterson’s score of 271, run up against 
A. M. Wood’s eleven at Elmwood, August 21st and 22d. 
The compilation of this huge score occupied Mr. Patterson 
nearly eight hours, and being made against first-class bowl- 
ing, it deserves, perhaps, to rank as the finest exhibition of 
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scientific batting ever seen here in a native match. Mr. 
Patterson batted with consistent brilliancy throughout the 
late summer, no less than three centuries being recorded to 
his credit in as many weeks. Philadelphia is the strong- 
hold of cricket in America so far as American players are 
concerned, more interest being taken by the general public. 


THE RESTORATION TO FORM Of Messrs. E. W. Clark and 
W. Brockie, both of whom have scored centuries,was another 
most gratifying result of the season, while A. M. Wood, the 
Belmont crack, has also batted with his old-time strength. 
Of the Philadelphia bowlers, S. Goodman has shown the best 
work, but J. B. King’s expresses have proved as deadly as 
ever, while with the willow he has gained in skill and ex- 
perience. Mr. Patterson’s tour in Canada did not achieve the 
success anticipated, but the eleven was not representative 
of Philadelphia’s full strength, and its record therefore has 
little bearing on the coming international match. It is a 
matter of some regret that Mr. Patterson’s Winnipeg tour 
did not eventuate. 
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LORD HAWEE IS SAID TO HAVE BREN somewhat chagrined 
by the result of his first tour, aud nettled by the charges 
that his team was chosen chiefly with a view to social rather 
than sporting conquests. If unfounded, we must conclude 
he underestimated the strength of the Gentlemen of Philadel- 
phia, or was disappointed in securing the players he wanted. 
‘There is no doubt of his keenness to wipe out the single de- 
feat recorded against him on his last visit, ang that he pro- 
poses to lose no advantage to that end is evidenced by the 
arrangement of a match with New York to get his men 
‘ fit” before meeting the more skilful Philadelphians. For 
my part, I consider that, with one really good bowler, 8S. M. 
J. Woods, and him by no means at his best, Lord Hawke 
should have considered himself very lucky to have captured 
one match out of the series in 92. Even taking into con- 
sideration the proverbial uncertainty of the game, Phila- 
delphia should have won both matches without the least 
trouble. 

Had Lord Hawke been able on this present visit to secure 
the services of Messrs. C. J. Kortright and F. 8. Jackson his 
eleven would really be a formidable one; as it is, he has 
managed to get together an eleven that will take a lot of 
beating, and is undoubtedly stronger all round than his first. 

PHILADELPHIA WILL PUT A STRONGER TEAM on the field 
than ever before. And as the men, wisely profiting by ex- 
perience, have begun preparations for the conflict in due 
season, there seems more chance of a victory over Lord 
Hawke than on his last visit. Independent of this, Phila- 
delphia is strong with the willow throughout, there being 
not a single weak batsman on the eleven. Dr. J. Al. Scott, 
though not batting in his old-time form, will undoubted- 
ly be a valuable addition, because of his coolness and 
judgment in directing players; add to this the marked im- 
provement shown in the batting of Messrs. Clark, Brockie, 
King, and Altemus, and the brilliant form of Messrs. Patter- 
son, Wood, and Bohlen, and there seems much good reason 
for belief in Piiladelphia’s success with their formidable 
opponents from the other side. Should they have the luck 
to get a hard wicket, their prospects would be bright indeed. 

PROBABLY THE MOST SUCCESSFUL ROWING REGATTA of 
the season was that of the Northwest Pacific Association of 
Amateur Oarsmen, held recently on Lake Washington, Seat- 
tle, Washington. It is worthy of lengthy comment because 
of the encouraging development of material and of the am- 
ateur status of the entries, which, generally speaking, were 
confined to professional and business men that rowed for 
sport’s sake. The days were perfect for rowing, there being 
no breeze nor current, so that the times made by the differ- 
ent crews form a true index of their relative speed. The 
regatta was a decided success, and the association is to be 
congratulated upon so good a showing so short a time after 
its organization. The N.P.A. of A.O. was formed in 1892, 
and this therefore was its third annual regatta. 

The Willamette Rowing Club was represented by one jun- 
ior single sculler, one senior single sculler, and a junior four; 
the Vancouver Rowing Club by a junior four only; the 
Portland Rowing Club by senior doubles, junior four, and 
senior four; the Burrard Inlets by one junior four, one sen- 
ior four, and one senior single. ‘The Victoria Rowing Club 
‘was not represented, because.of. the non-arrival of their new 
English-built shell. The Seattle-Athletic Club was repre- 
sented by the first crew in its history, a senior four, all the 
oarsmen of which had pulled in winning boats elsewhere, 
and on that account were classed as seniors. 

The junior four race, in which the Willamette, Vancouver, 
Portland, and the Burrard Inlet rowing clubs competed, 
was won easily by the last named, in the good time, for a 
junior four, of 9 min. 242 sec., with Portland two lengths 
behind, and Vancouver pressing them bard for second place, 
while the Willamettes were eight lengths behind the third 
crew, trying to force the water out of the deep and beautiful 
lake by splashing and scratching in a way that bespoke a 
lack of training in the rudiments of rowing. Between the 
other crews it was a pretty race, and well rowed. 

The senior singles followed the junior fours, with John- 
son representing the Burrard Inlets, and Quackenbosh the 
Willamettes. ‘The latter was decidedly the favorite, be- 
cause of having held the championship in this part of the 
country for nine consecutive years, and consequently ac- 
quired the reputation of being invincible. He rows a short 
but very quick stroke, pulling forty to the minute over 
the entire course. Johnson, on the other hand, rows a 
much longer stroke, and comparatively lower, with great 
reserve power, and he won easily, covering the course in 
10 min. 492 sec. 

The junior doubles race was won by the Portland club, in 
10 min. 424 sec. This event practically went by default, 
since there were no other entries. 

THE SENIOR FOURS RACE, in which the Portland Rowing 
Club, the Burrard Inlet Club—last year’s champions of the 
Association—and the Seattle Athletic Club crews met, was 
by far the most interesting event of the regatta. The Bur- 
rards, having rowed together for the past four years, and de- 
feated the Portlands last year by half a length, were natural- 
ly sanguine. The Portland crew had the same men that have 
comprised it since the organization of the Association, and 
the Seattle boat contained veteran oarsmen, all of whom had 
rowed in their college days, but had pulled together less 
than three weeks as a crew for Seattle. These facts made 
the outcome a matter of much conjecture, but the Burrards 
were decidedly the favorites, with Portiand second, and 
Seattle regarded as the dark horse. All crews pulled in ex- 
cellent form, the college stroke of Seattle showing up well, 
while the blade-work of the others was perhaps superior. 
The three got off well together at the report of the pistol; 
Burrards going to the front in the first ten strokes, closely 
pressed by Portland, which did not have much the better of 
the Seattle oarsmen. The Burrards rowed 42 per minute, the 
Seattles pegged away at a steady 37, while their Portland 
rivals were rowing a hard 40. This was kept up to the 
quarter-mile, when the strokes of both Portland and Bur- 
rard were at an even 39 and Seattle’s remained unchanged. 
At this point Seattle was holding its own well with the 
Portland crew, while it had pushed its bow on even terms 

with the supposedly formidable Burrard. At the mile Port- 
Jand had just finished a fine spurt, which gave two lengths 
of clear water between it and Seattle, the former row- 
ing 39 and the latter still sticking to 37, while the Bur- 
rards seemed to have lost heart, and had fallen to the rear 
in spite of a 43 spurt for almost an entire minute. | This 
lead made Portland sure of winning, and in its confidence 
it dropped its stroke to 37, the same Seattle was pull- 
ing, whereupon the latter began crawling up at every 
stroke. The last half-mile was a hot race, Portland be- 
ing chased so hard that a spurt was called for by its cap- 
tain, to which stroke could not respond. The Seattle cap- 
tain, whose crew meanwhile had been grinding away at 
a steady 37 pace per minute, called for a spurt about two 
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hundred yards from the finish, which brought a magnificent 
response and 39 stroke that closed up the gap between the two 
boats and brought Seattle across the finish-line only ten feet 
behind Portland, the latter winning in the good time of 8 
min. 522 sec. In another hundred yards the ‘‘ dark horse” 
would have won the race from the two veteran and for- 
midable crews. 

THE TIME MADE BY BOTH CREWS was very good for dead 
water and no favoring conditions, and Seattle acquitted 
itself handsomely, considering that two of the men in the 
boat had practised only sixteen days, while the other two 
had very little more training. Three of the Seattle men 
learned their rowing in the same school, while the fourth, 
also a college man, is a Canadian, and the college stroke 
proved its undoubted superiority. While the college men 
did not win, they made a much better showing than was 
expected of them, rowing well within themselves at the 
finish of the race. and sitting up at the end as if ready to 
race back over the course in the same form and spirit they 
had when they came up. The Portland crew flopped over 
and were exhausted, with the stroke-oar fainting away. 

Watson of the Burrard Inlets and Burgois of the Wil- 
lamettes had entered for the junior singles, but the former, 
having expended more energy in the four-oared race than he 
had expected to use, did not start, and the event went by 
default tothe Willamette Club. This, with a canoe paddling 
race in which there was little interest, ended the third annual 
regatta. 

The regatta emphasized two things—the superiority of 
the college stroke, and the paucity of entries in some of the 
most important events. Rowing is comparatively new in 
this part of the country, and material scarce, but much may 
be done to increase entries if the clubs will encourage their 
forth-coming by holding competitive club races. Rival 
clubs are too far apart to permit of meeting more than once 
a year in the Association regatta, and therefore individual 
clubs must whet the racing appetite by home regattas. The 
entries may be few at first, but they are bound to increase, 
and the boating spirit will grow in proportion. Races are 
the surest incentive to careful training and development of 
speed. The class of men interested in boating in the ex- 
treme Northwest gives every evidence of the sport being 
founded on a wholesome basis, and with the proper en- 
couragement there is no reason why the regatta of next 
year should not have at least twenty-five per cent. more 
entries than that of 94. With so many old college oars 
in their midst there is every assurance of future prosperity. 

ROWING IS NOT THE ONLY SPORT on the Pacific coast in 
which the college-trained athlete has evidenced his better 
preparation and method. While the extreme Northwest of 
the coast line has been giving lessons on the water, the Leland 
Stanford Junior University baseball nine of the Southwest 
has been administering them on the diamond. Baseball in 
California has not kept pace with football, since the latter 
took possession of so great a share of athletic material in 
the universities and schools. Both the University of Cali- 
fornia and Stanford, however, have striven to develop nines, 
which, regrettably, have not invariably been on the same 
strict amateur lines, and in the last couple of seasons the 
quality of skill and tone has been considerably bettered. 
Stanford has been a very earnest worker in encouraging the 
game at home, as well as in interpreting its ethics abroad, 
and it looks now as if we had seen the last of the semi- 
professional player on California university baseball teams. 
That the banishment of this unclean parasite should have 
been delayed reflects upon the faculties of both Stanford 
and University of California, who should never have coun- 
tenanced so great a departure from the paths of honesty in 
amateur sport. Let us hope they will not make themselves 
liable to similar criticism in the future. 

The Stanford nine, on the close of its season, started off on 
a tour which lasted about two months, and included a large 
section of the Pacific Northwest. Out of twenty-two games 
they won eighteen, two of those lost being to the Seattle 
Athletic Club pine, composed of old college men. It was a 
typical California college team, nine of the men being na- 
tives and two residents of the Pacific Northwest; they all 
played well, and the tour was probably the most extensive 
ever taken by a college team. 

APROPOS OF THE ‘‘ BUSINESS FLAVOR,” the Eastern base- 
ball season has furnished every year, for the past three or 
four, the most pernicious example in the maintenance of 
the Cape May and Atlantic City nines. These two towns 
are popular summer resorts on the New Jersey coast, and 
an enterprising athletic impresario conceived the idea of 
increasing their attractions, and incidentally, of course, turn- 
ing an honest penny, by forming two baseball nines com- 
posed of such college players as could be found with so 

vague a conception of amateur sport and so little respect for 
themselves as to perform for their sammer’s keep. Gate 
money is charged, which reimburses the impresario ; and the 
players, with one or two exceptions, are fed and lodged at 
the ‘‘ manager’s ” expense, in return for their services. - It is 
an outrage on amateur sport that the universities permit 
their undergraduates to so demean themselves, and we are 
gratified in recording that Princeton has passed a rule 
disqualifying to her athletic teams any athlete playing on 
these ‘‘summer ” nives. 

We beseech Yale, Harvard, and the University of Penn- 
sylvania to do likewise. The college men that have played 
this season on the Cape May and Atlantic City nines are 
Thomas, Ramsdell, Reese, Blakely, Coogan, Goeckle, 
Schoenhut of University of Pennsylvania, King of Prince- 
ton, Scannell of Harvard, Priest and Young of Cornell, Har- 
ley of Georgetown University. In my opinion, every one of 
these men that has lived at the expense of these summer 
clubs, in return for playing on their nine, has ceased to be 
an amateur. It is a shame the university faculties toler- 
ate this travesty. We congratulate Yale on none of its 
players being found on the summer-nine list. 

THE NATIONAL ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHIPS Of the A. A.U., 
given under the auspices of the New York Athletic Club at 
Travers Island, September 15th, were the best-managed and 
furnished the highest average of performance probably in 
the history of these annual meetings. Referee W. B. Curtis, 
the clerk of the course, and the field judges deserve credit 
for the expedition that characterized the decision of the 
events. The number of entries was comparatively: small, 
and the clubs represented few, but the class of those that 
competed high, and the contests correspondingly interest- 
ing. As expected, the New York Athletic Club won the 
majority of championships, but the Boston Athletic Associ- 
ation made somewhat of.an unexpectedly strong showing 
in the quarter, as did the Suffolk A.C. of Boston in the 
five-mile run aud pole vault. © Philadelphia, with Buch- 
holz and Leslie, did as well as had been looked for, though 
the former seemed to lack some of the sprinting speed he had 
shown at the Inter-collegiate meeting last May. The New 
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Jersey Athletic Club’s little band of athletes, with the single * 
exception of the high hurdles, carried off the events that 
it counted on winning; and the Pastimes, in addition to the 
walks, which 8. Liebgold seems always certain to place to 
his club’s credit, revealed, in addition, a good fast half-miler 
in Hollander, and a coming man in the hammer and shot, 

Aside from these, the only other new man to show prom. 
ising form was McLaughlin of the Worcester A. C., who 
led the field for a quarter of the half-mile, but died away on 
the finish, or, rather, more correctly speaking, did not have 
the speed to live with Kilpatrick when the latter rushed to 
the front, followed by Hollander. Three of the old men 
that were expected to finish close up in their respective 
races, Cary F. Spence, Chattanooga A. C., and H. D. Carr 
and C. G. Waldron, both of the Montreal A. A. A., failed to 
justify the confidence of their clubmates. Spence was beaten 
out for a place in his heat of the 100 yards by Bigelow of 
Worcester A.C., in time that could not have been faster than 
108, and Carr ran third to Seidler, N.J.A.C., in a heat of the 
100 yards, at a pace probably one-fifth faster than Spence, 
Waldron was in rather hard luck in the quarter, being jos- 
tled about at the start in a large field, and never afterwards 
in the race. 

THE HONORS OF THE DAY were carried off by T. J. Lee, 
Stephen Chase, Charles Kilpatrick, and George W. Orton, 
all of the N. Y. A.C. Lee’s running in the 100 and 220 wag 
superb. He went away with a burst of speed that outclass. 
ed the others, and in form that was simply perfect. It was 
a revelation to those who remembered his sprinting of a few 
seasons ago, and speaks volumes for the skilful handling of 
trainer Mike Murphy. His 100 yards time, returned as 104, 
seemed a good 10 scc., and was so clocked by two of the of- 
ficial timers and several outsiders, though the slow official 
watch, according to rule, was taken. 
220 around two turns argues ability to equal Carey’s 214 on 
a straightaway if he gets the opportunity while in his pres- 
ent form. Kilpatrick quite as brilliantly outstripped his 
field in the half-mile; he took the first quarter easily—for 
him—but on the last lap went to the front without difficulty, 
and won so handily, in 1.554, that had he been pressed, it 
seemed the late Walter Dolhm’s American record of 1.54} 
must have been bettered. Chase’s form in the high hurdles 
has never been equalled; he clears the sticks easily, with no 
unnecessary effort, and rarely even clips them. He met the 
best man in America, and showed his unquestioned superi- 
ority, Winning somewhat easily in the world’s-record time 
of 15%. Puffer had a measure of consolation in winning low 
hurdles, with yards to spare, from Cady, in 258. 

The quarter-mile brought out a new and plucky man in 
Keane, B.A.A., who got away in the front and had speed 
enough to stop there. Sands, Sandford, and Waldron were 
considerably handicapped by being thrown out of their 
stride in the jostling around curves, and the race proved 
the undoubted unfairness of running more than four to five 
men in a championship quarter. Ortonss 4.243 for the mile 
was an exceedingly meritorious performance, though he 
had the race in hand after the second lap, and won rather 
easily. A good field started in the five miles, end staid on 
to the last couple of miles, when Bean, Carter, Baynes, and 
Rushmore took a commanding lead, closely bunched. So 
they remained until the last lap, when Bean and Rushmore 
sprinted ahead, the former finishing by yards in 26.532, and as 
though ending a quarter instead of five miles. With the ex- 
ception of the pole vault, with its unprecedented perform- 
ance of two men clearing 11 feet—Buchholz and Loomis, 
the former winning on the jump off—the field events were 
not especially noteworthy, the turf being heavy for jump- 
ing, and no one in the shat-and-hammer equal to extending 
chumpions Gray and Mitchell. 

In the swimming championships Kenney made a new 
American record in the 100 yards, and the performances 
generally were very good. 

One-hundred-yard Run— Won by 


Lee, Seidler second, Buchholz, 
third. ‘Time, 10 1-5 seconds, 


Two - hundred - and - twenty - yard—Won 
by Lee, Allen second, Spence third, Time, 22 seconds. Four-hun- 
dred-and-forty-yard—Won by T. F. Keane, B. A. A.; George M, Sands, 
N. Y. A. C., second; H. S$. Lyons, N. Y. A. C., third. Time, 51 seconds, 
Eight-hundred-and-eighty-yard—Won by Charles Kilpatrick, N.Y. A. C.; 
G. G. Hollander, A. C., second; James J. McLaughlin, W. A. C., 
third. Time, 1 minute 55 4-5 seconds, 

Oue-hundred - and -twenty- yard Hurdle—Won by Stephen Chase, 
N.Y. A.C.; F.C. Puffer, N.J. A. C., second; W. F. Garcelon, B.-A. C., 
third. Time, 15 3-5 seconds. Two-hundred-and-twenty-yard Hurdle— 
Won by F. C. Puffer, N. J. A. C.; W. F. Garcelon,B. A. C., second; E. Hi. 
Cady, N. Y. A. C., third. . 

Two-mile Bicycle Kace : Class A—Won by George C. Smith, N. Y.A.C.; 
Hi. H. Howard, N. Y. A. C., second; W. C. Darmer, N. J. A. C., third, 
Time, 5 minutes 16 1-5 seconds. 

One-mile Run—Won by George! W. Orton, N. Y. A. C.; A. J. Walsh, 
X.A.C.,second; George O. Jarvis, N.Y. A.C. third. Time, 4 minutes 
24 2-5 seconds. Five-mile Run—Won by C. H. Bean, $.A.C.; J. 8. Rush- 
worth, 8.A.C., second; J. J. McKinnon, D.A.C., third. Time, 26 minutes 
53 2-5 seconds. 

One-mile Walk—Won by S. Liebgold, P. A. C.; Thomas Letson, 
N.Y.A.C., second; Louis Leibgold, N.J.A.C., third. Time 6 minutes 36 
seconds, ‘Three-mile Walk—Won by 8S. Liebgold, P. A. C.; L. Lichgold, 
N.J.A.C., second ; David Fox, P. A. C., third. ‘Time, 24 minutes 18 1-5 
seconds, 

Running High Jump.—Won by M. F. Sweeney, X.A.A., 6 feet; N. T. 
Leslie, B.C. A. A., and E. W. Goff, N. J. A. C., tie for second, 5 teet 10 
inches. 

Running Broad Jump.—Won by E. W. Goff, N.J.A.C., 22 feet 5 inches; 
F. C, Puffer, N.J.A.C., second, 22 feet; L. P. Sheldon, N.Y.A.C., third, 21 
feet 10 1-2 inches, 

Pole Vault.—Won by C. T. Buchholz, B.C. A. A., 11 feet; Bernadotte 
Loomis, 8. A. C., second, 11 feet; P. C. Stirge!. B.A.A., third, 10 feet. 

Sixteen-pound Shot.—Won by George kk. Gray. N. Y. A. C., 44 feet 8 
i :; J. S. Mitchell, N. Y. A. C., second, 39 fret S 1-2 inches; Gottfried 
rich, P.A.C., third, 37 feet 124 inches. 

Fifty-six-pound Weight.—Won by James S. Mitchell, N.Y.A.C., 33 feet 
73, inches; Gottfried Wurtrich, P.A.C., second, 23 fect 2 inches ; Daniel 
Long, B. A. A., third, 25 feet 11 inches. 

Sixteen - pound Hammer.—Won by James S. Mitchell,N. ¥.A.C., 135 
feet 9 1-2 inches; Gottfried Wartrich, P.A.C., second, 126 feet S inches ; 
B.C Davis, N. J. A. U., third, 113 feet 4 inches. 

One-hundred-yard Swimming Race— Final heat: Won by Kenney, 
Carey second; Dickey third. Time, Kenney, 1 minute 9 3-5 seconds; 
Carey, 1 minute 121-5 seconds. Four-hundred-and-forty-yard Swimming 
Race—Won by P. F. Dickey, N.Y.A.C. ; 1’. Carey, P.A.C., second; George 
A. Thorne, C.A.A., third. Time, 7 minutes 24 seconds. Kight-hundred- 
and-eighty-yard Swimming Race—Won by Thomas Carey, P?. A.C. ; W. G. 
Douglas, N.Y.A.C., second; Harry Kollock, C.C., P., third. ‘Time, 15 
minutes 23 seconds. _One-mile Swimming Race— Won by Arthar T. 
Kenney, N.S.A., P.; W. G. Douglas, N.Y.A.C., second; P. F. Dickey, 
N.Y.A.C., third. Time, 33 minutes 34 2-5 seconds. 
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Tue LarcumMont Yacut Civs ended the season on Sat- 
urday with its schooner race, which again brought together 
Emerald and Ariel—to say nothing of Hisiemarie, Atlantic, 
and Dagmar—a series of match races between Viator and 
Loyal, Wasp and Gloriana, Pyzieand Madrine. Emerald, Vi- 
ator, Wasp, and Pyzie were the victors by 1 min. 23 sec.,3 
min. 40 sec., 8 min. 38 sec., and 8 min. 22 sec. respectively. 
Dorothy won from Minnetonka in the 21-foot class by 2 min. 
29 sec. The struggle between Hmerald and Ariel was a 
long way the most exciting of the year, and. the day’s sport 
altogether the best of the season. The Larchmont Club 
may be congratulated on closing a very successful year, and 
one in which they have provided a large share of the sport. 

“ Caspar W. WHITNEY: 





His 22 seconds in the , 
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CRICKET IN THE FOR'IES. 
(Continued from page 908.) 


In looking over this score made by the lads of forty-nine 
earsago, I might say that the general play was fairly good, 
with but six wide balls and four byes. In the cricket of 
to-day the attack shows but little change. It is in the de- 
fence that there is such notable improvement. 

We were then styled the Junior Club, and all members 
were of the University of Pennsylvania. I think we num- 
pered about thirty, and Wister was our president. I cannot 
remember now all the names, but with Mr. Wister I have 
peen able to recall some of them. They were: 'T. Hewson 
Bache, Charles Bache, W. 8. Blight, George Harding, F. 
Klett, Hartman Kuhn, John Perot, 8. Weir Mitchell, B. W. 
Richards, G. Richards, John Samuel, C. M. Wetherill, W. C. 
Wister, Winthrop Sargent, Percy Sargent. The printed 
score gives some new names. A reference to a list of the 

duates of the University of Pennsylvania from 1844 to 
1848 would give all the members. Unfortunately the very 
early records of the Junior Cricket Club have been lost. Our 
practice - ground was the one used by the Union Cricket 
Club. It was a big field in Camden, New Jersey. We had 
rented the ground, so Mr. Wister tells me, for fifty dollars 
per annum. 

This period from 1844 to 1848 was when England _pro- 
duced such great players as Lillywhite, Felix, Pilch, Parr, 
Mynn, Sir F. Bathurst, Pycroft, Clarke, and others. This was 
the time when the batter could not withstand the onslaught 
of the bowler. As all houses are built to be burned, or ships 
Jaunched to be wrecked, wickets are pitched to be bowled. 
Stumps were shorter lived then than now. No one ever 
imagined the possibilities of a W.G. Grace. 

We had a certain amount of respect for the prowess of 
the batter. We thought that the art of bowling was the 
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rarest of human gifts. It was the time when bowling was, 
for the major part, underhand. Round-hand bowling was 
considered an innovation. I remember the first round-hand 
bowler, and how he frightened us. After the match was 
over we used to examine with bated breath the hole in the 
turf that Rouse, the crack round-hand English player, made 
with his heel as he spun round after the delivery of the 
ball. I recall this, too, that Rouse always looked imposing, 
as he wore a tall, glossy black hat. The portraits of the 
English cricketers of that day always show them with high 
shiny beavers. This hat was a relic of the pomp and cere- 
mony of cricket seventy odd years ago. How we studied 
the defences against this treacherous round-ball bowling, 
the unknown maliciousness of the twist! Our feeling of 
triumph came when we thought we had the hang of it, and 
how crestfallen we were when with the first ball of an over 
the off bail went spinning out of sight. 

It was the heroic period of cricket, when the lads stood 
up to the ball without greaves or gauntlets. Then the 
wicket-keeper took the hot balls in ungloved hands. There 
were occasional blacks and blues, and as collegiates run to 
signets and jewelry, there was many a ring whose jagged 
ends were driven by the ball into the fingers; but such acci- 
dents never damped our enthusiasm. We became in time fair 
fielders, and seized on the nicer points of play. We knew 
all about backing up. Rules and regulations as laid down 
in the Marylebone pandect we had by heart. We dared 
make no innovations. 

We took a vast interest in the literature of the game. Then 
the gentlemen players were nowhere, the professional play- 
ers gleaned all the laurels. The London Field was not of 
that date. Bell's Life was the authority. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, Rugby, Eton, Harrow cricket were objects of careful 
study, though comments in print were briefer then than 
they are to day. 


What was the height of our ambition? It was something 
preposterous. The Juniors made up their minis to beard 
the lion in his den. We were to play the Germantown Club, 
made up for the major part of English mill lads. I am in- 
clined to think we had even dared to send them a challenge. 
The greatest care was taken in the selection of our eleven. 
The Juniors had not been long enough at cricket to develop 
that all-round character which helps so much in securing a 
good score. To me ‘‘team” is a modern innovation with a 
horsy sound. It was not in use in my younger days. We in- 
variably said an “ eleven.” How great was my elation when 
I was incorporated in that eleven as one of the bowlers. 

There has been so much attention paid in our days to 
athleticism that the good form of the lads of half a century 
ago is generally ignored. The young fellows of that day 
all knew how to pull a boat, to swim, how to box, and in 
Philadelphia there was an excellent gymnasium. Fox and 
hounds, hurdlers, sprinters were unknown then. There 
were no specialists, but 1 am quite sure that any of that 
eleven could have run two miles across country at a fair 
pace without distress, and that the highest zigzag rail fence 
would never have been climbed. 

The match was played in Germantown, and lo! we were 
victors. It was a close match, with a few runs in our favor, 
I do so wish the score had been preserved, for Mr. Wister 
was our captain, A minor affair certainly. <A lot of lads, 
all American on one side, mostly English on the other, play- 
ing on a field near Fisher’s Lane, with maybe not a dozen 
spectators. It was not a first international match, but it 
was very near it—‘‘at pueri ludentes.” 

Anyhow, it was the real beginning of American cricket. 
Such is Mr. W. Rotch Wister’s opinion, as it is my own. 
And so, paraphrasing Monsieur Jourdain’s famous speech, 
these Juniors may have made American cricket history sans 
le savoir. BARNET PHILLIPS. 
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EVANS’ 
INDIA PALE ALE 


AND 


BROWN STOUT 


are brewed from the best malt and hops 
obtainable. 
They Never Vary in Quality 


and are unsurpassed by any other brands 


brewed in America or elsewhere. . . . 
Are Allowed Two Years to 
Ripen 

before being bottled, to insure a uniform 

high grade and prime condition, . . . 
Freedom from False Ferments 
and Harmful Acidity 

rarely absent from other Ales. 
Unequalled Brilliancy 

there being no sediment in the bottles 
Lower in Price than 
Foreign Brands 

because we have no custom duties to pay. 









No Sediment. 





All our Ale and Stout bottled at the brewery 
has a fac-simile of our signature on the label. 


C.H. EVANS & SONS 
Brewery and Bottling Works, 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Medals and Diploma from World's Colum- 
bian Exposition. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 





SKINS ON FiRE with torturing, dis- 
figuring eczemas arid every species of 
itching, burning, and scaly skin and scalp 
diseases relieved by asingle application and 
speedily cured by CUTICURA when the 
best physicians, hospitals, and all else fails. 
Sold throughout the world. Price, Cuticura, 


-} 80AP, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1, PoTTER Drua@ 
AND CHEM. Corp., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 





NOVELS OF WILLIAM BLACK 
Harper’s Illustrated Library Edition 





HIGHLAND COUSINS. 


Illustrated. 


$1 75. 


This is a love-story with Highland scenery, and displays the many attractive characteristics 


of the distinguished author in style and manner of telling. 


The central person is a very beauti- 


ful and ignorant young woman, whose poverty and vanity alike threaten disaster; but the event 


is unconventional and comes as a surprise. 


Some of the episodes are remarkably fine, and noth- 


ing has been written elsewhere that more thoroughly describes and realizes the charm of the 
game of golf than the chapter in which station-master and councillor meet at the golf-links 


facing the western sea. 


The Handsome Humes. Illustrated. 
$1 50. 

Wolfenberg. Illustrated. $1 50. 
The Magic Ink, and Other Stories. 
A Daughter of Heth. 
A Princess of Thule. 
Green Pastures and 
In Silk Attire. 


Judith Shakespeare. 
Affairs and Other Adventures. 
lustrated by E. A. Abbey. 


Kilmeny. 
Macleod of Dare. 
Sabina Zembra. 


The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton. 


Picadilly. 


Her Love 
ll- 


Illustrated. 





Sunrise. A Story of These Times. 

Madcap Violet. 

Shandon Bells. _ Illustrated. 

That Beautiful Wretch. A Brigh- 
ton Story. Illustrated. 

Three Feathers. 


| 
| 
White Heather. | 
White Wings. A Yachting Ro- | WK: 
mance. _ Illustrated. A \\\ 
| 4 
Yolande. Illustrated. —_ An Invigorating Tonic for 
Stand Fast, Craig-Royston! |Il- = PALE PEOPLE, 
lustrated. tel >) g EXHAUSTION, 
In Far Lochaber. | FEVER and AGUE, and 
Prince Fortunatus. Illustrated. | GENERAL DEBILITY. 
The Strange Adventures of a E. FOUGERA & CO, Agents for U. S., 


House-Boat. Illustrated. 
Donald Ross of Heimra. 


26 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 per volume, except as indicated. 
Complete Set, $30 00; Half Calf, $57 00. 





Pupusnep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ka The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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FORTIFIES 
NOURISHES 


Body and 
sTieereesnes | Brain 


Indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS, 


Sent Free Album, 75 PORTRAITS 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 
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Financial. 


Letters Bills of Exchange bought 
and sold, Cable Transfers 

to Europe and West Indies, 

Commercial and Travellers’ 

Letters of Credit. Collec- 

tions made. 

Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bangers, No. 59 Wau. Srueert. 





THE CELEBRATED 


SOWMER 


KPianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 


Caution.—The buying public will please not con- 
found the SoumMER Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 


S—O—H—-M-E-R. 
‘¢ Improvement the Order 
of the Age.” 


and the 





Catalogue mailed on application. 
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KNOWLEDGE 


brings comfort and improvement, and tends to per- 
sonal enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who 
live better than others and enjoy life more, with less 
expenditure, by more promptly adapting the world’s 
best products to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure liquid laxative 
principles embraced in the remedy Syrup ot Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxa- 
tive, effectually cleansin g the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale by all druggists in 50 cent and #1.00 bottles, 
but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 
ae ee, you will not accept any substitute if 
offere 
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ers. Type-setting easy, 
printed rules, Stamp for 
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THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. BR. A. S., London, 


A. N. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“ Every ove should read this little book.”-—A theneum. 
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Associated Press 


You will say so after you nave tried all other machines. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, New York, U.S. A. 









Make® | 
money printing for oth” | 


| Warwick Cycles. 


When you Buy a Typewriter 


ask Who and What 


Who speak well of it and what they say. 
Uncle Sam 


say that 


THE SMITH PREMIER 


is good enough for them. 


Branch Offices in all leading cities. 




















30 N. William St,, N. Y. | 





The strongest; 


h 
25 Ibs. | the lightest. “The 


scorchers’ delight; 
the ladies’ favorite. Riyid, 


handsome, fully 
Cata- | $125 | 


warranted, 
Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., 


logue free. 
Springfield, Mass. 








The Delicious Fragrance 
Refreshing coolness and soft beauty im- 
parted to the skin by Pozzon1’s PowpDeEr, 
commends it to all ladies. 
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EXTRACT FROM A POPULAR NOVEL 


“Mr. Dumplington was not much of a specialist, but those who regarded him as a well-rounded 
man made no mistake.” 
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Victor Foot Balls 


Tiehig COMPANYS= 


An invaluable product 
| 
made from the finest 


beef the world produces. 





are made of the best material, and are guaranteed 
better than any other make. Included with every ball 
is an inflator, same as sent with Victor Bicycles. 

















Victor Intercollegiate” or Association” | |- 
Foot Balls, each $4.00. 


The public is requested to inspect our complete line of 


Sporting Goods, Base Balls, Bats, | = BUYING A= 
Tennis Balls, Rackets, etc. —— —F 
= BICYCLE — 


Send for catalogue—free— 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. Co., 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 


























OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 
Makers of Victor Bicycles. 
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E SOCENTS, ALL DRUGGISTS 


VINODE SALW 


(WINE OF HEALTH.) 


There are few constitutions which have not suffered from the long, hot, depressing 
summer with its attendant business worry, and happy is he who does not need a tonic to brace 
him up for the Fall-Campaign. But since so many re uire a wine tonic, it is most fortunate 
that one so delicious and invigorating as VINO DE SALUD is obtainable. 

Ask your druggist for it, and write for booklet to 


ROCHE & CO., Importers, 503 Fifth Ave., New York. 








HARPER’S WEEKLY 


—lxtract of Beef 










IVORY gee 
*% SOAP oS 


«IT FLOATS = 


IS NOT LOST IN THE TQB. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 












Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal I Baking 


Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 








“Too Many Cooks 


spoil the broth.” Probably because they don’t use 





Extract ot BEEF, 


Armour’s Extract enables a poor cook to rival the 
“‘creations’’ of the most celebrated chef. 

Our little Cook Book tells how to use Armour’s Extract 
in Soups and Sauces—a different soup for each day in the 
month. We mail Cook Book free ; send us your address, 





Armour & Company, Chicago. 











If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
| limbs, use an 


Allcoc cS 


Porous 
Plaster 


| 
BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 
i =D aah MASALA ALLA AAA A44LAAA AAALLS AddAdd duu. 








— the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies | 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


x” W. BAKER & 00S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


\ Ithas morethan three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
a Sugar, and is far more eco. 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY | 









You can leave Grand Central Station, 
the very centre of the city, 


For Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincinnati, 

in a magnificently equipped train, 
Via the New York Central, 

The Great Four-Track Trunk Line. 
Trains depart from and arrive at 

Grand Central Station, New York, 


Connecting the East and West, 
by the New York Central Lines. 





| DIGESTED. a ee : : 
} Sold by Grocers everywhere. Chicago is only 24 hours away; 
| W. BAKER & CO., Dor Dorchester, M Cincinnati, 22; St. Louis, 30. 
Eleven through trains each day. 
‘By THOMAS A. JANVIER Practically a train every hour, via 


** AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD.” 


——— —— 


In Old New York. With Illustra- 
tions and Maps. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 75. 


—=O;— 


GERMAN MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE 


NORTH GERMAN HAMBURG- es 

LLOYD S$. S. CO. LI 

Fast steamers between New Y = os 

Azores, Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples, and Genoa. 
Aug. Victoria, Oct. 16, 6:30 A.M., for Naples, Genoa. 
Werra, Oct. 20, 10 A.M., for Genoa. 
Kaiser W. II., Oct. 27, 2 P.M., for Naples, Genoa. 
Fiirst Bismarck, Nov. 3, 10 A.M., for Genoa. 
Fulda, Nov. 10, 2 P.M., for Algiers, Naples, Genoa. 
Aug. Victoria, Nov. 17, 10 A.M., for Genoa. 
Werra, Nov. 24, 2 P.M,, for Algiers, Naples, Genoa. 
Kaiser W. II., Dec. r, 10 A.M., for Genoa. 
F. Bismarck, Dec. 8, 1:30 P.M. ,for Algiers, Naples,Genoa. 
Fulda, Dec. 15, 10 A.M., for Genoa. 

All steamers stop at Gibraltar. 

Return tickets available for the steamers of either line 
from Naples, Genoa, Gibraltar, Hamburg, Bremen, Lon- 
don, and Southampton. Direct connection from Genoa, 
Naples, to Egypt by N. G. Lloyd S. S. Co.’s Imperial 
Mail Steamers. 


No resident of New York City can fail. to 
discover a new interest in the street through 
which his daily walk lies, or of which he catch- 
es a glimpse from the elevated railway, after 
reading Mr. Janvier’s bright pages. Changes 
wrought by time in the appearance of things 
and in the manners and customs and costumes of 
people, are delightfully portrayed in this volume. 


The Women’s Conquest of New 
York. Post 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
(In the “ Franklin Square Library.” 





The Aztec Treasure House. A 
Romance 6f Contemporaneous An- 


tiquity. I]lustrated by a _—_ ve Lloyd, Hamburg- sevetiomn, 
: , by = Oelrichs & Co., Gen. Agts, Li 
REMINGTON. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or 2 Bow ling Green, N. Y, 77 aston, N.Y. 


namental, $1 50; Paper, 75 cents. St Seat 
For Headache and Brain Fatigue. 


ROM, 


(WARNER & C0.) 


Sops 


The Uncle of an Angel, and Other 
Stories. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25; Paper, 
50 cents. 


_— $< —_—_—_— 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


SB For sale by ail booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Can- 
| ada,or Mexico, on vecepe of the price. 











JOSEPH RILLOTT’S Useful in  Sieeplessness, Excessive 
Study, Over Brainwork, Nervous 
STEEL : PENS. Debility, Dyspepsia, Fatigue of 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, Travel or Shopping. 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. For sale by all leading Druggists by Dose or Bottle. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. | puressgy 


This INK made by 


J. HARPER BONNELL CO. 
912 





EARL & WILSON’S 
LINEN 





_- COLLARS & CUFFS 


BEST IN THE WORLD 

















